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IBM products using 
electronic principles: 


Card-programmed Calculator 
Calculating Punch 

Statistical Machine 
Alphabetical Collator 
Punched Card Sorter 

Electric Time System with 
Electronic Self-regulation. 


{BM’s pioneering research and development in the application of 
the science of electronics to computing machines have added greatly 
to the reach and scope of man’s creative activity. 


Through the use of electron tubes such as the one shown above, 
IBM has produced machines which are hundreds of times faster 
than calculators based on mechanical principles. Accurate answers 
to scientific and business problems involving the most complicated 


mathematics are being obtained in minutes instead of hours, days 
instead of months. 


Through IBM Electronic Machines, the human mind is finding 
new release from mathematical drudgery. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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HOW to keep from 
guessing Wrong 


It’s been said, “if you think right, 
you guess right.” To think right you 
have to be “opposite” to the crowd. 
Mass opinions are too often wrong. 
(Prime examples of poor guessing in- 
clude Truman’s election; extent of this 
year’s recession; government econom- 
ists’ predictions of serious depression 
after the war.) For opposing viewpoints 
to check your thinking read NEILL 
LETTERS OF CONTRARY OPINION 
(bi-weekly contrary analysis of eco- 
nomic events—but #0 advice; NOT an 
advisory service). Return this adv. with 
address tor sample “Letter” or enclose 
$12 for 12 months. 


NEILL LETTERS Box 251 


SAXTONS RIVER, VT. 


Humphrey B. Neill, Editor; John M 
Batschy, Business Mgr. See Life Magazine, 
March 21, pages 118-120, for comment on 
Neill’s theory of contrary opinion. 
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will find our booklet "Odd Lot Trading” 


a valuable guide to security investment. 
Write Department F, 


John Muir&G 
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KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


November 18, 1949 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25¢) a share 


and a special cash distribution of one dollar and fifty 


cents (§1.50) 


a share have today been declared by 


Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on December 22, 
1949 to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 30, 1949. 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 











Revise Your Investments 
&efore Conditions Have Changed 











F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 

portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with Few investors, however, have the time or the 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- training to undertake this important task them- 
ment results are not a matter of luck, they de- selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience your holdings to conform with new develop- 
to determine in advance just what changes ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
should be made to keep your investments in line your own investment program you should entrust 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial the task to an organization such as ours which 
pattern. specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
task. To determine what policy should be program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- to your individual objectives. 

cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to -protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


For more than 47 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, Our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
FINANCIAL WoriLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
the planning and- supervision of investment port- first step toward better investment results by 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to Service. 


ane See eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee SE ae eee eee eee ee ee ee 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. Mail this coupon for fur- 

(1 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 

KS ter still send us a list of 
[C1] | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and ° 

would = ‘to on you se eas your aint wail be adaptable to your holdings and let us 

my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: . 

[] Income (0 Capital Enhancement C1 Safety explain how our Personal- 

It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. ; ized Supervisory Service 

will point the way to 


better investment results. 
Address 


(November 30) 
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RFC Threatens 





Enterprise System 


Set up to meet an emergency, Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation has become financier for marginal units 
which would otherwise be unable to meet competition 


ei in 1932, Congress author- 
ized formation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to 
extend emergency financial aid to 
banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, railroads and agriculture. The 
legislation creating this agency pro- 
vided that it would go out of busi- 
ness ten years later, but by the time 
1942 rolled around we were involved 
in a war and a number of essential 
tasks were found for the RFC, 
whose life was extended to 1947 and 
in that year to mid-1948. Although 
we were not involved in either a 
depression or a war at that time, the 
RFC received a new lease on life— 
this time to mid-1954, with two addi- 
tional years after that in which it is 
to wind up its affairs. 

The need for indefinite continu- 
ance of this emergency agency was 
none too clear even last year, and 
subsequent events have convinced 
many observers that its continuance 
§ is not only unnecessary but harmful. 
This view has developed primarily 
as a result of the RFC’s transactions 
with two large borrowers: Lustron 
and Kaiser-Frazer. In both cases, 
loans appear to have flouted the opin- 
ion expressed last year by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which said that the RFC “should 
not engage in lending of a purely 
private character where the benefit to 
the general public is remote, wheth- 
er the loans be large or small.” Both 


loans have been made to bail out in- , 


efficient producers, which is no serv- 
ice to the consuming public; both 
threaten to put the Government in 
business in competition with tax- 
paying private enterprise ; and in the 
Lustron case, at least, there is grave 
danger of a very substantial loss of 
public funds. 

Back in 1946, Lustron Corpora- 
tion was established to build steel 
pre-fabricated houses. Although the 
owners proposed to put up only 
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$36,000, they requested a loan of $52 
million from the RFC, whose offi- 
cials unanimously rejected it. There- 
upon John R. Steelman, Assistant to 
the President, wrote the RFC Chair- 
man urging that a loan be made. He 
stated, “I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the President and he. has 
authorized me to state that the views 
herein expressed meet with his ap- 
proval. I believe, therefore, under 
all the circumstances, that this loan 
should be made.” In 1947 Lustron 
got $12.5 million from the RFC, and 
has since received $25 million more. 
An application for another $12.5 mil- 
lion is under consideration; if it is 
granted, this one firm will have re- 
ceived the entire $50 million total 
which the RFC is authorized to have 
outstanding at one time in loans to 
prefabricators. 


Results Negligible 


This substantial public investment 
has produced, to date, almost negli- 
gible results. The first completed 
house was finished only a year ago, al- 
though in January 1948 it was prom- 
ised that 700 units would be turned 
out by June of that year. In Aug- 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp, 


x 2, 


ust 1949 the 700-unit goal was set 
for October, in which month less 
than 100 houses were completed, Cur- 
rent production amounts to less than 
ten a day; the RFC sets the com- 
pany’s break-even point at 50 a day, 
double the peak reached so far. Ob- 
viously, Lustron is losing money fast, © 
and no end to this unhappy situation 
is in sight. Its houses have not 
found ready public acceptance, part- 
ly because the buyer must make a 
down-payment of around $3,500 on 
a total cost of about $10,000 (orig- 
inally intended to be $8,000) since 
he cannot obtain a large mortgage. 

Entirely aside from the specific sit- 
uation of this company from a de- 
mand and cost standpoint, it should 
have required no great financial 
acumen to see that a new and un- 
tried enterprise operating in a field 
also largely new and untried had 
only a small chance of achieving suc- 
cess. But the RFC is heavily impli- 
cated now; it would be politically 
inadvisable to admit failure and let 
Lustron liquidate; and hence the 
RFC will probably have to send good 
money after bad, eventually winding 
up in the prefabricated housing busi- 
ness in competition with private in- 
dustry. 

The Kaiser-Frazer case differs 
from Lustron in most of the details, 
but not in the fundamentals. The 
company borrowed $34.4 million 
from the RFC early last month on 
a four per cent, ten-year basis. Of 
this sum, about $22 million is to be 
used to finance production of a new 
model car in the low-priced field to 
compete with Ford, Chevrolet and 
Plymouth; the balance will be added 
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10 Issues For 


The Bond Investor 


The bond market gives indications of enjoying a fur- 
ther advance during coming months. Here are ten good 


quality issues which appear attractive for investors 


reves by the Treasury’s credit 

policies, the high grade corpo- 
rate bond market has advanced to its 
best level since early 1947. Returns 
have fallen steadily for the past 12 
months. As measured by the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s index, yields to matur- 
ity on Al-+ corporate issues currently 
are 2.57 per cent compared with 2.84 
per cent a year ago. 

Behind the upswing in high grade 
debt securities lies the Treasury’s 
program of refunding long-term bank 
eligible bonds with notes of shorter 
maturity. Since the notes bear con- 
siderably lower interest rates—pres- 
ent certificates carry a 1% per cent 
rate and five-year notes have a 1% 
per cent coupon as compared with 
2-214 per cent for bonds—refunding 
results in a substantial income re- 
duction for institutional holders of 
Government securities. 


Emphasis Changed 


If an institution elects to accept 
notes in exchange for refunded bonds, 
portfolio income suffers a marked 
loss. Therefore, in order to main- 
tain an adequate return from over- 
all securities investments, institutions 
enter the corporate bond market and 
buy good quality industrial, rail or 
utility bonds, since the latter pro- 
vide appreciably higher yields. 

In the past four years, commercial 
banks and similar enterprises have 
been large buyers of this type of se- 
curity. The halting of sales of long- 
term marketable Government bonds 
has cut in half the total of outstand- 
ing “long-terms,” causing institution- 
al portfolio managers to place more 
emphasis on the corporate market. 

Present indications are that this 
trend, which is strong today, will 
become even stronger in the coming 
months. Some $5.8 billion of Federal 
debt will be paid off December 15, 
including 2s, 2%4s, 3%s, 114 per cént 
certificates and 90-day bills. The 
Treasury has announced that the three 


4 


bond issues coming due will be re- 
financed by note issues, but has not 
stated the terms of the new securities. 
Banking authorities believe that the 
offering may be a 13% per cent note 
issue running four or five years. Thus 
additional upward pressure on bond 
prices will be created shortly. 

The importance of the Treasury’s 
debt financing methods on the invest- 
ment programs of F.D.I.C.-insured 
banks has been sharply outlined in 
a recent survey. A few months ago 
these companies held aggregate earn- 
ing assets of $111 billion, of which 
55 per cent was in Government se- 
curities. However, this proportion 
will be appreciably altered by the 
close of 1952, if the Treasury ad- 
heres to its current course of action. 
Of the more than $60 billion of Gov- 
ernment issues held by the insured 
banking group, more than $44 billion 
are scheduled to be refunded in the 
next three years. 

Should the issues coming due be 
refinanced by notes and certificates, 
the supply of Government bonds 
available to institutions at the end 
of 1952 will be only a fraction of 
the amount outstanding today, forc- 
ing commercial banks to boost their 
corporate bondholdings by many bil- 
lions of dollars. Thus high grade 
corporate debt issues should enjoy 
increasing popularity over the next 
three years and a firm market for 


this portion of the investment field js 
envisioned. 

The accompanying table of bonds 
has been drawn from issues carrying 
“A” ratings or better. Yields to ma- 
turity in all cases are better than 2.8 
per cent, ranging from 2.81 per cent 
for Bethlehem Steel 3’s of 1969 to 
3.08 per cent for Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy 3%’s of 1985. 

Coverage of fixed charges of all 
issues has been well above the re- 
quirements necessary to accord each 
security an investment status. In the 
utility group, only Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph failed to earn 3.5 times 
the amount needed to pay for all fixed 
charges in 1948, and the coverage re- 
ported by this company was entirely 
adequate, amounting to 3.3 times. 
The three industrial enterprises 
showed a minimum coverage of 5.61 
times and the lone railroad, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, earned almost 
six times the sum required to pay 
all fixed charges. 


Call Prices 


Protection has been attained to a 
large degree from possible capital 
losses through the calling of these 
bonds. Only the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph 33s of 1973 are 
currently selling more than one point 
above their regular call price. In 
four instances, the bonds are avail- 
able below call and in five cases, 
prices are less than a point over call 

Selections from this group have 
considerable attraction for investors 
whose needs can be met only through 
good quality bonds. Returns are ade-§ 
quate, and safety is high. The future 
promises to bring a further upswing 
in prices and, therefore, current 
prices near call add to the desirabil- 
ity of these issues as new commit- 
ments, since refundings which may 
occur as the market advances will not 
result in capital losses. 


Ten Good Grade Bond Issues 


Company 
American Tel. & Tel. 33s, 1973 
Beneficial Industrial Loan 3%s, 1964... 
Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979 
Central Ill. Public Svce. 3%s, 1979.... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 1985 
Commonwealth Edison 3s, 1999 


National Distillers Products 3%s, 1974 a13.85 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 3%s, 1987 
Southern Counties Gas 3s, 1971 
Tenn. Gas & Transmission 3s, 1969.... 


*Current; regular call prices; in some instances, may be lower for sinking fund. 


bonds issued in 1949. 


Fixed Charges 
Times Earned 


*Call 
Price 


104.61 
104.50 
103.50 
105.38 
105.50 
104.30 
105.00 
104.25 
103.00 
103.75 


Recent 
Price 


10634 
105 

10334 
104% 
101 

104% 
105% 
10434 
102 

101% 


Yield to 
Maturi 


2.98% 
2.82 
2.81 
2.89 
3.08 
2.86 
2.82 
2.90 
2.87 
2.90 


a—Pro-forma 


3.50 
5.61 
19.42 
4.32 
5.84 
3.52 


3.33 


3.69 
5.03 
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‘JNew Building Should Aid 


: Household Equipments 


to 
fon 





all 


ontinued high level of residential construction is 
a highly important factor in prospects for makers 


re-Mof refrigerators, oil burners, ranges and furnaces 


ach 


the : ; 
ee equipment as heating devices 


and refrigerators are primary 
essentials for a new house. They usu- 
ally are purchased prior to occupancy, 
and in many modern homes they form 
part of the basic equipment installed 
by the builder. Furnaces and hot wa- 
ter heaters are essential for ordinary 
warmth and comfort, refrigerators 
and cook-stoves are needed for the 
preservation of food and the cooking 
of meals. No home is complete with- 
out such adjuncts to daily living. 

As housing units and other dwell- 
ings multiply, therefore, more de- 
mand is created for household equip- 
ments and accessories, ranging from 
furnaces to air-conditioning units, 
and from hot-water heaters to deep 
freeze boxes. During periods of rapid 
expansion in certain items following 
some technological advance, demand 
over the long term will push shipments 
to a much higher level than housing 
onstruction. Electric refrigerators 
Mcomprise the best example of this in 
recent years although among non- 
essential items can be cited radios, 
now in 95 per cent of American 
homes, and television sets. 

Back in 1921, only about 5,000 
mechanical refrigerators (electric and 
gas) were shipped; in 1925, a record 
rear for» new housing, refrigerator 
shipments approached 75,000. Not 
ntil 1929 did refrigerator shipments 
begin to exceed housing units, and 
hey have been ahead in most years 
since. A less essential item, washing 
machines, has followed a similar pat- 
ern, but except for the year 1947 
vhen many new commercial estab- 
lishments were being supplied, unit 
sales of washing machines have trailed 
refrigerator sales since 1929. 

As the accompanying table indi- 
ates, when production of dwelling 
nits rises or falls, shipments of re- 
rigerators, oil burners and furnaces 
Sually follow the same pattern. The 
nly exceptions to be noted (save for 
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the war years) have occurred when 
production has temporarily out- 
stripped demand. In 1938, for exam- 
ple, product shipments declined from 
the preceding year despite the fact 
that the number of dwelling units in- 
creased. There were two reasons for 
this—first, 1937 happened to be a 
peak production year, and secondly, 
replacement demand fell off sharply 
in the recession year of 1938. It is 
true that a slump in oil burners and 
hot-air furnaces (including gas, oil 
and solid fuels) occurred in 1948, 
which cannot be regarded as a reces- 
sion year, but this temporary down- 
turn also followed a year of peak pro- 
duction, shipments of oil burners 
alone nearly doubling over those of 
1947. A temporary shortage of fuel 
oil also entered into the picture. As a 
result, inventories of oil burners rose 
sharply while shipments fell during 
the January-July period of last year. 


Housing Pattern 


Housing starts this year are esti- 
mated to be slightly ahead of 1948. 
The Bureau of Labor places construc- 
tion starts during the first nine 
months at 743,000 units vs. 741,400 
in the similar period last year. This 
year’s construction has a slightly dif- 





Household Equipment 
*Warm 
*Dwelling *Refrig- *Oil Air 
Year Units erators Burners Furnaces 
1929... 509 840 N.A. 383 
1932... 134 770 N.A. 140 
1937... 336 2,369 193 264 
1938... 406 1,279 139 261 
Ge :.... Si5 1,956 215 324 
1940... 603 2,713 264 366 
1941... 706 3,552 304 517 
1942... 356 520 131 256 
1943... ° 191 264 72 173 
1944... 142 wih 77 a282 
1945... 209 er 182 373 
1946... 671 2,100 579 699 
1947... 849 3,400 1,186 844 
1948... 940 4,530 420 777 





_*In- thousands. N.A.—Not available. a—Be- 
ginning 1944, not strictly comparable with pre- 
ceding data. 








AVCO Mfg. 


ferent pattern, however, and this in 
itself is significant. In 1948, the peak 
month for non-farm dwelling starts 
was May but the bulge came later this 
year. Housing starts were estimated 
at 100,000 in June, September and 
October, while July and August 
were not very far behind. Refriger- 
ator shipments, meanwhile, have held 
up well despite the normal summer 
down-turn and another record year 
may be in the offing unless steel short- 
ages crimp November production 
which ordinarily is fairly high. 

An interesting pattern in gas and 
oil-burning furnace output has be- 
come apparent this year. While ship- 
ments of solid fuel furnaces have been 
falling off since March, gas and oil 
furnaces have become much more 
prominent for two reasons, the great- 
er availability of fuel oil plus the ac- 
cumulation of strikes and price boosts 
in coal. Last May, shipments of gas 
furnaces surpassed solid fuel furnace 
shipments for the first time in history, 
and the following month, oil-furnace 
shipments also crept ahead of coal 
and wood. The comparative figures 
are as follows: May—17,131 gas, 
12,613 oil, 12,683 solid fuel; June— 
24,573 gas, 16,820 oil, 14,646 solid 
fuel; July—20,059 gas, 15,240 oil, 
13,253 solid fuel. As a result of this 
spurt, seven-month shipments of gas 
furnaces totaled 103,901, of oil fur- 
naces 83,219, and of solid fuel fur- 
naces 101,159. Compared with last 
year’s similar period, solid fuel fur- 
nace shipments have been lagging by 
22.4 per cent, and it may well be 
that gas and oil-fed furnaces will con- 
tinue now to set the pace. 

A poll of dealers indicates that 
September and October oil furnace 

Please turn to page 24 





Safeway Plans 


Further Growth 


Program calls for increasing the number of outlets by 
almost one-half over next five years. Even at 29, the year’s 
peak, stock by no means appears statistically overvalued 


ike practically all other grocery 
ie chains, Safeway Stores consid- 
erably expanded the number of its 
outlets during the late twenties and 
early ’thirties. Thereafter, the trend 
was reversed because of the high 
overhead costs and heavy discrimina- 
tory taxes incurred by large chains. 
Safeway’s chain reached its peak of 
3,400 units in 1932 and declined in 
all but three subsequent years to the 
end of 1948, when 2,103 stores were 
operated in this country and 137 in 
Canada. 

The Canadian subsidiary is not 
now consolidated in the company’s 
reports and no data are available re- 
garding changes this year in the 
number of Canadian stores, but the 
average number of units operated in 
the United States during the first 24 
weeks of 1949 was 2,083 against 
2,218 for the same period of 1948. 
The 1948 annual report states : “Your 
company has refrained from entering 
upon an extensive building campaign 
as excessive present day building 
costs, when reflected in rents, could 
place it in a disadvantageous com- 
petitive position at a later date.” 


Major Change 


Thus, it seems fair to rank as a 
major change in policy the recent an- 
nouncement that the company in- 
tended to expand its store chain by 
approximately 1,000 units, all in ter- 
ritory where Safeway is already rep- 
resented. The minimum expendi- 
ture planned for this purpose is $100 
million for land and buildings and 
$45 million for equipment. Capital 
outlays amounted to $16 million last 
year and it is estimated that $21.7 
million will be spent this year, $30 
million in 1950 and larger sums in 
1951 and 1952. 

Safeway is already the nation’s sec- 
ond largest grocery chain in dollar 
sales and ranks third in number of 
stores. The expansion program will 
carry it ahead of Kroger in the latter 
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respect and place it second only to 
A & P in both. This is an ambitious 
program, but it does not appear to be 
a particularly risky one. It is Safe- 
way’s policy to build new stores in 
carefully selected locations, then sell 
them to institutional or other inves- 
tors and lease them back on a long 
term basis, the lease rentals to be 
based in part on sales volume. 


Sales Potential 


Since Safeway is heavily concen- 
trated in Pacific Coast areas which 
have shown the greatest growth since 
prewar days in population and in- 
come, the sales potential to support 
the proposed new stores is undoubt- 
edly available. Increasing the num- 
ber of outlets Operated entails a larger 
risk of inventory losses in the event 
of deflationary conditions in com- 
modity markets, but Safeway has 
been’ very successful in its inventory 
policies, maintaining the largest ratio 
of sales to inventories of any of the 
large grocery chains. 

Partly because of the decline in the 
number of stores in operation, sales 
declined by six per cent in the first 





Safeway Stores 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends . High Low 
1929... $214 $3.01 $1.00 65%—30 
1933... 220 1.25 100 203%,— 9% 
1936... 346 1.34 a0.67 16%4—9 
0957... - ee 0.87. a0.50 153%—6 
1938... 368 1.34 0.67 9%— 4 
1939... 386 2.20 a0.83 17%4—9%4 
1940... 399 1.59 117 17%—11% 
1941... 475 1.60 1.17 15%—11% 
1942... 611 1.35 100 14%— 9% 
1943... 589 1.56 1.00 1534—11% 
1944... 657 1.63 1.00 18%—14% 
1945... 665 1.59 100 28 —18% 
1946... 847 4.04 1.00 347%—22 
1947... 1,038 2.76 1.00 26%—20 
1948... 1,179 © 3.50 1.00 21%4—16% 
24 weeks ended June 18: 
, ee Se eee 
1949... 519 © 2.53 b$1.25 b293%%4—16%4 


a—Plus stock. b—To November 23. 








24 weeks of 1949. However, earn- 
ings per common share more than 
doubled, reflecting the superior 
profit-making ability of the surviving 
units as well as the slim margins 
which prevailed during early 1948. 
The company does not issue quar- 
terly reports, but year-to-year sales 
comparisons have shown improve- 
ment since mid-June; the total for 
the 44 weeks ended November 5 was 
$1,014 million against $1,063 million 
a year earlier, indicating that the de- 
cline during the 20 weeks ended on 
that date was only three per cent, 
or just about half the drop shown to 
mid-June. 

Higher prices, greater efficiency of 
operation and growing consumer in- 
comes raised average sales per Safe- 
way store from $67,000 in 1933 to 
$271,000 in 1945 without a single 
break except for a negligible one in 
1938. In the next three years, in- 
cluding Canadian units, sales per 
store rose successively to $349,000, 
$464,000 and $566,000, the 1948 fig- 
ure thus being more than double the 
peak recorded only three years ear- 
lier. : 








Competitive Position 


This excellent record is also trace- 
able in part to the strong competitive 
position established as a result of the 
company’s policy of meeting competi- 
tive prices at all times on all the 
items it carries. This policy has been 
expensive in one sense; it has kept 
the company’s profit margins below 
the average for its field. However, 
it is reported that Safeway is now 
easing up in this respect; while it 
will continue to maintain generally 
competitive prices, it will no longer 
attempt to quote the lowest prices onjF 
each separate item. This should ref 
dound to the benefit of profit mar- 
gins. 

The steady increase in income ac- 
count figures during the war ané 
postwar years has been matched by 
balance sheet totals. Between the 
end of 1939 and mid-1949, cash rose 
from $10.9 million to $35.3 million; 
current assets from $47.3 million to 
$97.5 million and working capital 
from $34.4 million to $65 million— 
this despite the elimination of the 
Canadian subsidiary from consolidai§ 
tion after 1946. Inventories at mid-J 
year were practically at the 194 
level. 

The stability characteristic of the 

Please turn to page 22 
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12 Stocks With 





1948) of its sales money going out in 
pay envelopes. Individual companies 
showed a fairly wide range, from the 
low of 54 per cent for Remington 
Rand to the peak of 65 per cent for 
National Cash Register. High wage- 
sales ratios prevail in other industries 
also, among them aircraft manufac- 
turing, air transport, auto parts, elec- 
trical products, machinery, steel and 


The number of industries with 
labor costs running far below the 
industry average is not great, the 


‘ior 
ing 
“pLow Labor Costs 
48. 
“e ith wage rates constantly rising labor’s share of sales 
oh dollar is an important consideration in security selection. 
or 
wasfalhese companies have labor costs far below average 
lion 
pi abor’s share of industry’s sales 
oth dollar continues to rise with each 
- successful union demand for more 
oney and less work. The result is a 
y of arrowing of profit margins and a 
Din pebnreat of sharp curtailment of in- 
afe- RUStrY profits once the business cycle 
3 topeenters a downward phase. Increased 
ngle production costs are passed along to 
e infgeee consumer, in theory, but in prac- 
ince Competition and consumer resist- shipbuilding. 
| pergence to rising prices force the pro- 
000 mecucer to absorb much if not all of the 
! fig. ncreased cost of turning out goods. 
. theme be implied threat to future profits— 

















and dividends — means that greater 
veight should be accorded wage-price 
atios as a factor in the selection of 
ssues for investment. 


€ar- 


racé-@iLabor’s Share 

itive é 

f the In 1948 wages and salaries ac- 
peti-erounted for 52.7 per cent of the gross 


ational product, as computed by the 
Department of Commerce. In prewar 
years labor’s share held at just under 
50 per cent of the nation’s production, 
but in 1942, the first full war year, 
vages and salaries took a bite of 51.2 
per cent. Labor’s share since then has 


| the 
been 
kept 
yelow 
ever, 

now 
ile it 


erallygeot been under that figure. 
ongerfy Among the industries where labor’s 
es ongphare of the sales dollar is above- 


id re- 


mar- 


average, the office equipment industry 
ops the list with 60.8 per cent (in 




























































































1e ac- 
- and 
ad by (Millions) 
+ the 1947 1948 
al Beatrice Foods........ a$181.7 a$192.2 
. zt hrysler Corporation.. 1,362.6 1,567.9 
illion ;MColgate-Palmolive-Peet 259.4 220.3 
on toggceneral Foods ........ 407.3 463.3 
at eneral Mills ......... £370.9 £458.5 
apitaiGrant (W. T.) Co...... 228.6 233.9 
lion—@eiumble Oil & Ref..... 724.6 1,050.6 
f the orillard (P.) Co...... 127.9 140.3 
; cKesson & Robbins.. m342.3 m352.7 
solida- Safeway Stores........ 1,037.8 1,178.7 
- mid-@Schenley Industries.... 547.6 p4598 
194) nited Carbon ........ 23.9 26.0 
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c— Net Sales—, Wages & Salaries 


principal ones being brewing and dis- 
tilling, drugs, food products, flour 
milling, retail trade, toiletries, and 
tobacco—the latter lowest of all. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents a selection of 12 issues whose 
labor costs are not only far under the 
national average for all industry, but 
in each instance are at approximately 
the low for the industry in which the 
company operates. The figures include 
all wages and salaries and, in some 
instances, such data as pensions and 
other employe benefits. The tabulation 
covers 1947 and 1948, and in every 
instance but one (Schenley Indus- 
tries) labor costs, dollarwise, were 
higher in 1948 than in 1947. 

Greatly increased dollar sales, how- 
ever, mitigated the situation in some 
cases, resulting in a slight 1948 de- 


r— Wages as—, 





crease in the percentage of sales ex- 
pended in wages. The ratios in 1948 
ranged from 7.8 per cent for Humble 
Oil to 18.4 per cent for Chrysler. A 
sharp rise over 1947, from 11.3 per 
cent to 13.9 per cent, was shown by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet which suf- 
fered a 1948 drop in sales and had to 
meet an increased payroll in 1948. Be- 
cause of this the company reported a 
decrease in earnings to $5.69 per 
share in 1948 from $9.30 per share in 
1947. 

Low labor cost companies are far 
less vulnerable to rising wage rates 
than those paying out larger percent- 
ages of the sales dollar in wages, since 
the relatively easy wage burden pro- 
vides greater leeway when it comes to 
cutting costs generally. 

Other labor costs naturally enter 
into the final price of goods to the 
consumer, but they are not pertinent 
to the study of direct labor costs of 
individual companies or industries. 
These other costs are the ones which 
enter into the prices of materials pur- 
chased from other companies, as well 
as into the cost of transportation and 
other services. 


Leading Corporations 


The companies represented in the 
tabulation are all among the leaders in 
their own industries and are engaged 
in the production or distribution of 
items which in the main constitute a 
part of daily household or individual 
needs. Each of them has demon- 
strated consistent earning power. 
Dividends have been paid, in the 
majority of cases, for more than 20 
years, the veterans in this respect 
being Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, which 
has paid dividends in every year since 
1895, and the W. T. Grant Company 
with a dividend record dating without 
interruption since 1907. 


Ten Industrial Leaders With Low Wage-Sales Ratios 


Earned Per Share————, 


(Millions) % of Sales -—Annual—,  -—Interim—, --Dividends—, Recent 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 *1949 Price 
a$25.4 a$26.3 al4.0% al3.7%  a$3.20 a$4.51 b$1.50 $2.05 $1.25 $1.50 29 
259.1 289.1 19.0 18.4 7.72 10.25 c6.88 ¢11.22 00 5.25 60 
29.3 30.7 11.3 13.9 9.30 5.69 c3.40 4.30 3.00 2.00 43 
e51.5 60.2 12.6 13.0 3.19 4.25 c3.55 3.71 2.00 2.25 47 
£37.7 £42.2 £10.2 £9.2 £3.91 £5.83 cseee> GOR5 2.50 2.25 53 
234.3 235.8 g15.0 9215.3 g2.63 3.67 h1.13 h1.02 1.50 1.00 27 
70.1 82.3 9.7 7.8 6.90 10.35 N.R. N.R. 4.00 4.00 82 
Iza. bond 9.8 9.3 aia. aa N.R. k1.24 1.50 1.75 26 
m25.4 m27.5 m7.4 m7.8 m4.89 m4.90 nl1.10 n0.98 2.40 2.64 40 
103.3 108.1 9.9 9.2 2.76 3.50 kl.07 k2.53 1.00 1.25 29 
p49.9 46.0 p9.1 = pl10.0 p7.46 8.20 case, Bee 2.00 2.00 29 
e3.8 e4.0 15.9 15.4 3.97 3.91 c2.87 2.48 2.00 2.00 37 


*Declared or paid to November 22. a—Year ended February 28 of following year. b—Six months ended August 31. c—Nine months ended Septem- 
30. e—Includes employes’ benefits. f—Year ended May 31. g—Year ended January 31 of following year. 
months ended June 20. m—Year ended June 30 of following year. n—Three months ended September 30. p—Year ended August 31. N. R.--Not reported. 


h—Six months ended July 31. k—Six 
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of Listed Stocks. 


American Can B+ 

Priced at 99 vs. 112 in 1945, when 
earnings were half as large, shares 
warrant retention. (Pays 75c qu.; 
pd. 1948, $4.) Indications are that 
1949 earnings will at least approxi- 
mate, if not exceed, last year’s favor- 
able results, and would appear to jus- 
tify an extra dividend by the year- 
end. As recently as 1943, sales were 
less than half current levels and the 
upward trend has continued. Plant 
expansion and decentralization, re- 
sulting in lower freight costs, will 
increase sales of beer cans over com- 
ing months and the outlook continues 
bright for other tin and fibre con- 
tainers. On December 1, all remain- 
ing Government controls on the use 
of tin for making certain types of 
food containers will expire. 


American Cyanamid B+- 

Increased dividend reflects higher 
earnings pattern; shares have invest- 
ment appeal; price, 47. (Now pays 
50c qu.; pd. 1948, $1.50.) The 
January 3 payment has been lifted 
to 50-cents per share from 37% cents, 
and the 6214-cent extra to be paid at 
the same time represents a 25 per 
cent increase over the January 1949 
extra. The sales decline evidenced 
in the second quarter was reversed 
in the September period when opera- 
tions actually bettered first quarter 
figures. Company has an outstanding 
record for research and development, 
and in recent years more than half 
of sales volume has been derived from 
new products that did not exist a 
decade ago. In 1948 alone, research 
and development expenditures of 
$10.5 million were eight per cent 
higher than such expenses in the five 
prewar years 1936-40. (Also FW, 
Aug. 31.) 


Crucible Steel 5% Conv. Pid. B 

Dividend omission stems from 
strike difficulties; recent price of 49 
(now 52) ts lowest since issuance of 
shares in 1940, Directors have omitted 


the December payment, explaining the . 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 









action by “uncertainty of company’s 
business on account of the steel 
strike and the necessity for conserv- 
ing cash.” 
which began toward the close of the 
first quarter continued during the 
spring and summer months, and the 
company experienced three wildcat 
strikes prior to the general steel 
strike which began on September 30. 
Despite these adverse developments, 
Crucible earned $6.23 per preferred 
share in the first half of 1949, more 
than covering the $5 annual require- 
ment. A 20 per cent general salary 
reduction was put into effect on No- 
vember 1 when the company’s presi- 
dent and chairman took a voluntary 
50 per cent salary cut. 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

The uninviting yield is offset by 
longer term growth prospects; re- 
cent price, 47. (Pd. $1.70 plus 5% 
stk. in 1949; pd. 1948, $1.65.) The 
January 50-cent cash payment plus 
5 per cent stock do not necessarily 
indicate a dividend increase—40 cents 
having been paid in the three pre- 
ceding periods— inasmuch as like 
disbursements were made last Janu- 
ary, and for some years the initial 
quarterly distribution has been larger 
than succeeding payments. Em- 
ployes, however, despite a 17 per cent 
earnings decline in the nine months 
ended September 30, will receive in 
March the largest wage dividend in 
the history of the plan. The earlier 
sales decline was reversed in the 
September period, and film and chem- 
ical operations are now at capacity. 


(Also FW, Aug. 24.) 


Gulf Oil A 

Price of 67 reasonably appraises 
the longer term outlook of this in- 
vestment grade petroleum issue. (Pd. 
$3.75 so far in 1949; pd. 1948, $3 
plus stock.) Gulf plans to increase 
imports of crude oil to an average 
of 115,000 barrels a day, compared 
with 74,000 barrels in 1948 and an 
estimated 92,000 barrels for 1949; 
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only about 30,000-35,000 barrels afi cents 

day of the anticipated total wouldipayn 

come from Kuwait Oil Company, infM# shar 

A decline in steel orders which Gulf has a 50 per cent inter-TM cent 








est; the remainder would come from 







































activ 
Venezuela. Company recently com-( rent 
pleted expansion and modernization fi ning 
of its Toledo and Cincinnati refiner- Ming | 
ies at a cost of $35 million. First {has 
nine months’ profits of $6.46 perMpost: 
share (including 17 cents per share Mi macl 
from the sale of holdings of Texas Mi¥clud 
Gulf Sulphur) compare with $10.32 Bi chin 
in the like 1948 period. (Also FW, imac! 
June 22.) whic 
ets a 

National Automotive Fibres C+ 
Stock is priced at only three times Bproc 





earnings, at 16, but constitutes a spec- 
ulation. Larger plant facilities and 
greater product diversification—the 
result of the merger with California 
Cotton Mills last August—are being 
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reflected in sharply improved earn- til 
ings. Asa result, this leading manu- split 
tacturer of auto seat covers and fab- Se 





ric trimmings has raised the dividend 
to 40 cents quarterly and a 30-cent 
extra will also be paid December 1. 
About 90 per cent of seat cover ma- 
terials are purchased by automobile 
makers and shipped to National for 
fabrication; thus, the company has 
avoided the inventory problems 
which have plagued other companies 
in this line. (Also FW, Aug. 24.) 
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Philadelphia Electric B+ 

Present price around the year's 
high of 2434 is justified by the prime 
investment quality of this operating 
utility. (Pays $1.20 yr.) Company’s 
first electric power rate increase since 
1921 went into effect last April and 
is expected to add $5.5 million an- 
nually to net after taxes at the pres- 
ent level of electricity sales. Reflect- 
ing the rate boost, as well as ex- 
panding sales of gas and steam, rev- 
enues in the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30 climbed eight per cent and 
earnings improved to $1.70 per share 
compared with $1.60 in the compar- 
able year-earlier period. In October, 
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the company opened a new steam 
generating plant costing about $24 
million. (Also FW, July 13.) 















Pitney-Bowes ; B 

Advancing prices reflect sales 
growth and dividend tncrease; re- 
cent price, 15. (Now pays 20c qu.; 
pd. 1948, 75c.) The quarterly divi- 
dend rate has been increased from 15 





S al™cents to 20 cents effective with the 
uld RM payment December 12, on which date 
, IM shareholders will also receive a 15- 
ter- MM cent extra. Aided by expanded sales 
rom Me activities and new products, the cur- 
om- (rent volume of new orders is run- 
tion ning ahead of 1948 levels. Increas- 
ner- Ming demand for labor saving devices 
‘irst has bolstered revenues from leased 
per postage meter machines and from 
hare fM/machine sales. Other products in- 
-xas Miclude a cigarette tax-stamping ma- 
0.32 Hichine, a coin-operated public mailing 
*W,fimachine and the new Tickometer 
which counts checks, currency, tick- 
ets and coupons. 
C+ 
mes MProcter & Gamble A 
=~ Proposed split would put this in- 
= estment grade issue in a more popu- 





lar price bracket; present price 81. 
(Pd. $4 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$4.) Stockholders are to vote Decem- 
ber 20 on a proposed 1'%4-for-1 stock 
split. The dividend rate to be estab- 
lished on the new stock is uncertain, 
but earnings in the initial quarter of 
he 1949-50 fiscal year made an im- 
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et 1. Be ressive gain to $3.07 per share from 
ret $2.06 in the prior comparable period. 
; e Severe declines in cottonseed, coco- 






ut and soybean oil prices experi- 
rnced in the latest fiscal year have 
ipparently subsided and Chairman 
Veupree stated last August that “the 
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) business has stabilized itself into a 
B+ bostwar pattern which is encourag- 
year’ s "8: 

ving pfichtield Oil C+ 
any’s Although speculative, stock has 
since MC"7er term growth potential; recent 
and werice, 40. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 
1 an- 249, pd. 1948, $2.) High production 
pres- @rom discovery wells in Cuyama Val- 
flect- Mey: Cal., chiefly accounts for com- 
. ex- Pp2ny’s ability to report improved 
-rey- "ings in contrast with declines 
Sep- lsewhere in the industry this year. 
t and fg 'Oduction of the 102 wells owned 
share Mf this area is estimated at 19,000 
npar- atrels a day while company’s 24 
ober, feclls at South Cuyama are producing 


t the rate of 4,500 barrels a day. 
OVEMBER 30, 1949 
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Heavy drilling in this field is planned 
over the next few months. Engi- 
neers estimate ultimate capacity of 
the field at 40,000 barrels a day. Sub- 
stantial funds will be required to de- 
velop this field, which was discovered 
last May. 


Scott Paper A 

Price of 65 is historically high, but 
earnings outlook continues bright. 
(Now pays 75c qu.; pd. 1948, 
$2.271%4.) For the third successive 
year, dividend payments have been 
increased, with the December 12 dis- 
tribution lifted to 75 cents from 62% 
cents paid previously. With nine 
months’ earnings equal to those re- 
ported for all of 1948, new sales and 
earnings records will be established 
in 1949, While plant capacity has 
been increased substantially, demand 
for the company’s paper products is 
taxing all facilities. (Also FW, July 
13.) 


Trans. & Western Air D+ 

At 14, stock is relatively unattrac- 
tive in the absence of sustained earn- 
ing power. (No dividends since 
1936.) The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has cut $1.5 million from the air mail 
payments for trans-Atlantic mail ser- 
vice in the first ten months of 1949, 
on the premise that T.W.A. received 
a better rate of return in this period 
than previously anticipated. Record 
air traffic, experienced by the indus- 
try as a whole, permitted company to 
show a profit in the nine months 
ended September 30, but the seasonal 
lull at the year-end will limit the final 
result. (Also FW, June 29.) 


United Air Lines Cc 

The shares (now 13) are specula- 
tive, but have longer term posswbili- 
ties. (No divs. since 1946.) United, 
the second largest domestic airline, 
is considering adoption of air coach 
service at four cents a mile compared 
with six cents per mile for regular 
air travel. The company is thus keep- 
ing in step with American Airlines, 
which has already requested CAB 
approval for DC-4 coach service un- 
til its DC-6’s can be enlarged to ac- 
commodate upwards of 70 passen- 
gers. With the introduction last 
September of all-cargo service from 
Chicago to major Pacific Coast cities, 
United’s air cargo routes are now 
considered complete. (Also FW, 
Sept. 21.) 





United Gas C+ 
Despite probable lower profits this 
year, stock is worth holding for in- 
come and ultimate recovery; recent 
price, 17. (Pd. $1 thus fer in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1. Although earnings this 
year are expected to decline to 
around $1.40 per share from $1.71 
in 1948, this trend should prove only 
temporary. Factors contributing to 
the decline this year are four, at least 
three of which should not recur: 
Curtailment in use of natural gas for 
heating was caused by the abnormally 
mild 1948-49 winter; the cut in 
Texas oil production, a sharp decline 
in the price of by-products and an 
extensive drilling program for new 
wells cut into earnings. Estimates 
place natural gas reserves at four tril- 
lion cubic feet in its own wells and 11 
trillion additional cubic feet in gas 
contracts with other producers. 


U. S. Gypsum B+ 

Price of 109 reflects recent spurt in 
building activity and better earnings 
than anticipated earlier. (Decl. $9 in 
1949; pd. 1948, $6.) On December 
31 stockholders will receive a $3.50 
extra dividend in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly payment. Shareholders 
have fared well this year since the 
year-end distribution is more than 
twice as large as last year’s, and in 
July the quarterly rate was increased 
from 75 cents to $1 per share. The 
current annual rate of earnings is 
only slightly below the record high 
of 1948 and more than twice the rate 
which prevailed in the prewar period 
when there were approximately 400,- 
000 fewer shares outstanding. (Also 
FW, June 1.) 


Universal Laboratories Cc 
Price collapse of the shares to 
around 5 culminates uninterrupted 
deficits since 1946. (Pd. 75c in 
1946; none since.) The loss of 3% 
points in a single day (November 
14), amounting to 42 per cent of the 
stock’s market value, is attributed by 
management to the failure of pros- 
pective purchasers of a large block 
of stock to meet their commitments. 
However, the latest balance sheet 
(December 31, 1948) showed cash 
totaling only $39,155 and a profit and 
loss deficit of $927,834. The com- 
pany is withdrawing from the cos- 
metics field and going into printing 
ink manufacturing, but the earnings 
outlook continues to be dismal. 
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Quick-Freeze 







Process 


Boon To Citrus Areas 


New industry already taking large portion of 


the orange crop, and further increases seem in 


prospect. Field dominated by four companies 


By William S. Baren 


uick-frozen orange juice has fig- 
O uratively swept the country, in 
the past year, but freezing orange 
juice is no new idea. A patent was 
granted in Italy in 1906 for the 
preservation and extraction of con- 
centrate obtained from citrus fruits. 
The manufacture of concentrated 
citrus juice had its beginning in Cali- 
fornia in 1920. Both Borden’s and 
National Dairy Products tried freez- 
ing single strength, bulk orange juice 
in the late ’thirties, but the house- 
wives wouldn’t buy it because they 
couldn’t handle the frozen, bulky 
mass of ice. But today, all over the 
country, the little six-ounce cans of 
frozen, concentrated, orange juice, 
are walking out of grocer’s frozen 
food cabinets almost as fast as they 
can be obtained. What began in 1942 
as an experimental* project initiated 
by the Florida Citrus Commission 
working in conjunction with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has now become big business. 
Nearly 25 million gallons is the 
estimate of production of the frozen 
juice for this year. Four years ago, 
the annual production of concentrate 
was a mere 225,684 gallons. This 
growth has taken place in about two 
years, since new plants and equip- 
ment have only recently become 
available. In terms of six-ounce cans, 
this year’s pack will run somewhere 
around 500 million units. 
Producers are watching and hop- 
ing that no one enters the field and 
brings out an inferior product. The 
present producers are all insisting 
upon uniformity anda high grade of 
quality for their merchandise. Mil- 
lions have already been spent making 
the consumer “orange juice con- 





*A patent was granted November 9, 1948, to 
Louis MacDowell, Edwin L. Moore and Cedric 
Atkins, for the preparation of citrus concentrates, 
which they assigned to the United States with- 
out payment of royalty for the benefit of all the 
people, 
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Production Of 
Frozen Concentrate 


Season Gallons Produced 
ID ii aPC DS ses eaness 225,685 
on cy SRE ge rr Streets 518,478 
tc ae ee eee ree 1,910,409 
| PE rere ey (est.) 10,000,000 





scious” and the concentrate people are 
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will drop from 27 million cases (|| a 
c 


oz. Number 2 cans) last year 
under 18 million cases in 1949. 

A new market for the frozen juice; 
the drug store, stationery, and lunc 
eonette counter-dispenser  outle 
Throughout the citrus belt and 3 
parts of the South, a new unit fi 
fresh frozen orange juice is sitting q 
counters doing an excellent sellin 
job, and later will be placed in th 
great markets of the North and Eag 

Like other canned food produc 
high priced orange juice means hig 
priced concentrate, and the reverse; 
true in case of a decline in the citra. 
market. Over a period of years th 
average cost to the grower—inclu 
ing packing, picking and delivering 
box of fruit to the packing house 
about $1.00. This box of fruit wi 
produce about 24 six-ounce cans ( 
concentrate. The grower, howeve 
also must add on his profit of abo 
50 cents per box and we have her 
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cashing in on it. a base average of about $1.50 to $14 } 
Last year frozen concentrated per box to the processor, or abo end 
orange juice absorbed about 10 per six cents per can. Every dollar rig ©" 
cent of the Florida crop; this year it in the cost of fruit would therefog™ ™ 
will take 35 per cent. Deeley A. add about four cents to the proce tha 
Hunt, president and general manager gor’s cost. At today’s prices of bm the 
of the Florida Citrus Canner’s Co- tween $3.25 to $4.00 per box if tabi 
Operative, estimates that within a fresh fruit, producer’s costs are him "et 
few years the frozen product may and they will continue to be tied jg mil 
take as much as 50 per cent of the the price of citrus even though cosgm tru: 
total annual harvest. Single-strength will be reduced by improved produ inve 
orange juice is taking a hard beat- tion methods. in 
ing from its new competitor—sales There are now four big companit{ can 
Bel 
Sco 

Pontiac Introduces 1950 Line 
Affi 
Am 
Bos 
Cen 
Che 
Div: 
Eat 
Fide 
Fun 
Ince 
Mar 
Mas 
Nat 
Nat 
Put 
Scu 
Sele 
Wel 
Dov 
Pointing to 28 appearance and mechanical improvements, Pontiac dealers : 
across the nation are now featuring displays of the new "Chieftain" and U 
"Streamliner" series. The 1950 eight cylinder engine has been stepped up to sini 
produce 108 horsepower, while the six cylinder engine remains at 90 horsepower. " 2 
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in the field. Two are publicly owned 


corporations and two are closely held 


Florida concerns. Clinton Industries, 


the third largest producer of corn 
products in the country, during the 


1947-48 season led the field with 


about 43 per cent of the total pack. 


Minute Maid Corporation (formerly 


Vacuum Foods) which is engaged 
wholly in the production of frozen 
concentrates, packed about 23 per 
cent. The Florida Citrus Canner’s 
Co-operative, producing Donald Duck 
brand and also supplying General 
Foods with its Bird’s Eye brand, 
came up with 22 per cent of the total 


Performances vary widely, with marked contrasts in 


income-producing ability. Premiums on purchases of 


open-end trusts range from zero to almost 9 per cent 


s a result of intensive sales efforts 

by sponsors and other security 
firms, investment trust shares have 
advanced rapidly in public favor in 
recent years. 

Mutual funds—the so-called open- 
end trusts—-are comparative new- 
comers. Only 14 of the 85 or more 
mutual funds now operating are more 
than 20 years old, and only four of 
these appear in the accompanying 
tabulation of 18 mutual funds having 
net asset valuations in excess of $10 
million. The closed-end investment 
trust, based on the practice of pooling 
investment funds which had its origin 
in Greece and Rome centuries ago, 
came into formal being in 1822 in 
Belgium and spread into England and 
Scotland in the 1850’s. But it was not 


until 1893 that the first American 
trust was organized—the Boston Per- 
sonal Property Trust, which is still in 
existence with assets of $5 million and 
an unbroken dividend record of 56 
years. Incidentally, almost all of the 
39 closed-end trusts now operating 
date back to before the 1929 market 
collapse. 

The open-end trust or mutual fund 
differs in many respects from the 
closed-end trust, which has a fixed 
capital structure. Closed-end shares, 
once issued, are traded in the open 
market, some on the exchanges, 
others over-the-counter. 

Mutual fund shares, on the other 
hand, are issued by the sponsoring 
company, and the holder has the 
option of selling them back to the 


pack. Pasco Products produced about 
12 per cent. 

Figures for the new season are 
climbing. New plants have come into 
the field and others are being pro- 
jected into the future. As an industry, 
quick-frozen orange juice undoubted- 
ly has come to stay. 


Mutual Funds Have Many Differences 


company at any time at current asset 
value. The shares are distributed 
through a network of independent 
investment dealers and _ wholesale 
representatives of the sponsor. There 
is no limit to the number of shares 
which. may be issued. The dealers 
must’ be members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers 
(which is under the regulatory juris- 
diction of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission). For the most 
part they deal in other unlisted securi- 
ties as well as selling mutual fund 
shares. 

The investor purchases mutual fund 
shares much as he would buy other 
securities, with the difference that 
regular over-the-counter issues are 
sold to or bought by the dealer 
from the investor at current market 
prices, while mutual shares are sold 
(but not bought) by the dealer at the 
current net asset value of the shares, 
plus the so-called loading charge 

Please turn to page 26 


Statistical Highlights of 18 Leading Investment Funds 








————_———__ Dividends Liquid. 
-————Net Asset Value, —Total 1939-48 From—, Average Thus Value *Recent 
r-~December 31—, -——Change—, _Invest. urity Annual Far Loading Sept.30 Bid 
Company 1938 1948 Up Of Income Profits Total 1939-48 1949 Charge 1949 Price 
pS Ss ee $4.29 $3.70 a 13.8% $1.04 $1.85 a$3.44 $0.34 $0.28 8.5% eee 3.86 
American Business Shares......... 3.75 3.65 re 2.7 1.20 0.84 a2.36 0.23 0.18 8.6 b$3.46 3.68 
Bowteds TG sakiwsie 0 ics cdf 17.40 1908 96% .. 10.19 3.24 13.43 1.34 0.83 7.5 019.13 20.51 
Century Shares Trust............. 23.32 31.29 34.2 : 10.78 1.30 12.08 1.20 0.75 7.0 e30.11 34.85 
Chem dk hgh wen ch cage te 10.65 12.73 19.4 ei 3.58 0.86 a4.46 0.44 0.35 7.5 13.55 14.10 
Dividend Shares ................. 1.38 1.39 0.7 <e 0.49 0.30 0.79 0.08 0.09 8.67 £1.34 1.45 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund.. 18.15 23.65 30.3 - 8.58 1.61 10.19 1.02 0.60 6.0 25.71 26.17 
PIGS MEE ok S54 ares os oo 08s eee 21.15 22.79 7.8 =e 7.87 2.46 a11.39 1.14 0.75 7.5 24.57 25.36 
Fundamental Investors ........... 9.57 13.18 37.7 ot 3.89 2.25 a6.27 0.63 0.42 8.75 13.64 13.99 
Incorporated Investors ........... 18.87 20.02 6.3 Re 8.05 4.95 al4.35 1.43 0.75 7.5 20.50 20.95 
Manhattan Bond Fund............ 7.08 7.19 1.6 ’ 4.01 2.57 658 0.66 0.38 8.75 £6.91 7.02 
Massachusetts Investors Trust.... 22.25 24.27 9.1 ns 10.23 1.20 11.43 1.14 0.94 7.5 25.58 26.29 
Nation-Wide Securities ........... 14.43 12.76 re 11.6 4.63 3.09 7.72 0.77 0.26 6.75 e12.40 13.58 
National Investors ............... 6.19 7.94 28.2 i 2.69 1.60 4.29 043 0.24 7.5 8.60 8.94 
Putnam (George) Fund........... 14.97 14.14 a 5.5 5.23 2.19 a7.60 0.76: 0.45 7.0 14.73 15.14 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark......... 43.51 47.34 88 15.52 5.62 21.14 2.11 1.20 None 49.23 ¢ 
Selected American Shares......... 10.20 10.09 aid 1.1 4.08 243 651 065 0.30 7.5 10.12 10.44 
Wellington Fund ................. 13.94 16.28 168 5.56 483 10.39 1.04 .- 0.60 8.0 17.22 17.55 
Dow-Jones Stock Averages: 
lente be i ie otieelc’ 154.76 177.30 14.6 . 193.23 
Ralls Jvideede dacs dusdawelspone « 33.98 52.86 55.6 48.88 
UU sa nc taln ds chev ceweentbes 23.02 33.55 45.7 i fee: 5 39.34 
*Approximate liquidating values. a—Includes amounts from paid-in surplus. b—May 31. c—July 31. e—June 30. f—April 30. g—Sells at net 


asset value. 
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Was A cold but practical analy- 
There A Sis of the Senatorial elec- 

tion in the State of New 
Trend? 


York leaves one wonder- 
ing if it really did establish a definite 
political trend, as President Harry 
S. Truman and his associates would 
have the nation believe. Of course, 
it is understandable that Mr. Truman 
should be elated over the results, for 
not only did he go out of his way 
personally to support Herbert Leh- 
man, but he also sent to New York 
a number of important leaders of the 
Democratic party to assist with the 
election campaign. 

There are other favorable circum- 
stances which helped to bring about 
Lehman’s election. Three times the 
Governor of the state in which he 
established his reputation as a con- 
servative executive, he is today one 
of the most popular men in the 
Democratic party. He has strong 
convictions and is well known for his 
independence of thought in matters 
that concern the general welfare of 
the people. By no means can he be 
regarded as a rubber stamp for the 
Fair Deal. These traits and his very 
high character are well known to the 
voting population. Yet despite these 
apparent advantages, plus a very 
large Democratic turnout in New 
York City, Mr. Lehman carried the 
Empire State by only about 190,000 
votes. 

This small majority is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that 
politically John Dulles was more or 
less of an unknown quantity, while 
Governor Dewey’s support of the Re- 
publican candidate did not rally 
voters to his side since many persons 
still vividly recall the former’s “me 
too” campaign in the last Presidential 
election. 

With all this in mind, it is difficult 
to understand how one can consider 
the New York Senatorial contest as 
indicating a definite political trend, 
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for a shift in only about two per cent 
of the votes could have produced a 
different picture. The belief that any- 
thing can happen on the political 
scene in 1950 and 1952 would appear 
to be well-founded. The margin of 
victory all along the line, in fact, was 
the smallest established in the past 
few years. 


Small The small marginal steel 
Firms Companies will be the prin- 
Hit cipal sufferers from recent 

steel settlements which in- 
volve the payment of pensions to 
employes on a non-contributory basis. 
Unlike some of the larger corpora- 
tions which may be able to absorb the 
additional burden created by pension 
agreements (provided, of course, they 
can maintain a sufficient volume of 
business), smaller companies will be 
hard pressed to meet pension obliga- 
tions, estimated variously to cost 
around $4 per ton. Where this cost 
cannot be absorbed, it will doubtless 
result in higher steel prices for con- 
sumers. 

Smaller units in the industry could 
be placed in the position where they 
would have to merge with or sell out 
to the larger corporations, or else 
close up their businesses. There is no 
way out when we permit labor to 
enjoy a monopoly and compel indus- 
try to accept its dictates regardless of 
the consequences. 

A sad commentary on the entire 
situation is that the Administration, 
despite its positive assertion that it is 
against monopoly in any form, is 
willing to tolerate this condition as 
long as labor is the party concerned. 
As a consequence, the very soundness 
of small business is being impaired by 
the Government. 

Under these circumstances, the 
Government can hardly claim that it 


Page 


is looking out for small business, 
The situation will change only when 



































Federal legislation is enacted that will me 
place the unions in the same category 18 
as business corporations in so far as we 
monopolistic tendencies are  con- re 
cerned. We might just as well recog- f ni 
nize the facts as they face us. nage 
Gold President Truman has rt 
Still forthrightly declared mers 
ae that as long as he is in ‘nail 
office there will be no line 
increase in the price of gold, and has al 
taken a sound stand on the subject. 7 
But this has not halted public discus- teinl 
sions about gold, which, understand- ‘ 
ably, remains a paramount problem of me 
the people. act 
For centuries this metal has, been ae 
regarded as the ideal basis for the opn 
maintenance of a stable currency. ae 
Therefore, there is today, and will fai 
continue to be, a desire to restore oth 
gold to its former position as a cur- ‘ies 
rency stabilizer. This cannot be & 
achieved, however, by increasing the plie 
price of gold. It did not prove so in abl 
the early thirties when the late Presi- nom 
dent Roosevelt took the nation off & 
the gold standard. i 
If this nation were to raise the beg 
price of gold at the present time it age 
would immediately upset Great Brit- 
ain’s effort to increase her trade fj See 
through devaluation of the pound, ( 





placing her in a difficult position. It 
would have a similar effect upon 
other countries whose currency prob- 
lems are tied to sterling. 

What is needed is some plan for an 
international currency, backed by 
gold, which would quickly restore 
world-wide confidence and would 
promote sound trade relations be- 
tween nations. The Dutch have ad- 
vanced a sound plan in this connec- 
tion, calling for an international bank 
to be established and backed by all 
nations outside the shadow of the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Rw activity in building and au- 
tomobile output has lifted the 
fiscal results of most suppliers to new 
high levels this year. Among the 
companies participating heavily in 
these programs are Libbey-Owens- 
| Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, the 
former a leading supplier of flat glass 
to the automobile and construction 
trades, the latter the largest manu- 
facturer of plate glass and strongly 
entrenched as well in window, struc- 
tural and safety glass with extensive 
lines of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
brushes and chemicals. 

These two flat-glass makers have 
been fortunate in escaping any im- 
portant technical competition during 
the postwar development era. In 
fact, they have become competitively 
stronger as new architectural devel- 
opments have widened the uses of 
glass in modern construction. Manu- 
facturers of glass containers, on the 
other hand, have had to contend with 
increasing strength on the part of the 
metal container makers as better sup- 
plies of tin plate have become avail- 
able. This particular situation rep- 
resents the fulfillment of competitive 
conditions promised before the war 
when the tin container makers were 
beginning to break into the pack- 
aged beer field, for example. 


Seek New Peaks 


Company progress during the war 
years and thereafter finds both 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford posting new records for 
dollar volume year after year and 
nine months’ results indicate that 
new peaks may be expected for 1949. 
While higher prices were a factor in 
a sales volume (for both companies ) 
last year which was double that of 
prewar 1941, unit volume has been 
greatly enlarged. 

More glass is being used in both 
automobiles and buildings, a trend 
which promises to continue. Supplier 
to General Motors Corporation and 
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Mixed Trends 
For Glass Makers 


Flat glass is still in heavy demand as building activ- 
ity and automobile output hold to high levels. But 
containers face strong competition from other products 


the principal producer of laminated 
safety glass for the automobile in- 
dustry, L-O-F is benefiting from the 
greatly enlarged windshields and rear 
windows in today’s cars, which have 
15 to 20 per cent more glass area 
than prewar models. Runner-up in 
the automotive field is Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. For a widened construc- 
tion field both companies supply 
multi-paned products which serve as 
insulating units as well as window 
walls in many types of structures 
where abundant daylight and a wide 
outlook are desired. The largest 
producer of window glass, L-O-F is 
second only to Pittsburgh in output 
of plate glass. Shipments of other 
structural glasses as well as a line 
of plastics, coating resins, industrial 
resins and glues also contribute im- 
portantly to Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 
volume. 

While next year’s automobile out- 
put is not expected to match that of 
1949, the industry nevertheless an- 
ticipates a high level of business 
which in turn will call for large ship- 
ments from the flat glass makers. 
New construction put in place next 
year is not expected to diminish, but 
should about equal the dollar volume 
of that done this year, if Government 
estimates of 1950 building activity are 
to be taken literally. 

While the outlook for flat glass is 
still favorable, the glass container 
industry is faced with the fact that 
cans are taking over a larger share of 
the existing market. Demand for 
cans has continued strong while glass 





container shipments have been de- 
clining. The drop in physical vol- 
ume of glass containers during the 
first half of this year was 12.6 per 
cent, and shipments of commercial 
closures also slumped. Any gains in 
interim earnings in the meantime 
must be ascribed to price increases 
which apply not at all or only in part 
to the year-earlier periods. 

It must be recognized also that the 
glass container industry’s huge vol- 
ume of wartime and early postwar 
business was due mainly to existing 
shortages of metal and paper con- 
tainers. Conditions have now changed 
to the extent that all such containers 
are in plentiful supply. Relaxation of 
restrictions on the use of tin earlier 
this year resulted in large gains in 
shipments of cans for beer and for 
pet foods. Present indications are 
that more than 350,000 tons of metal 
cans will be required by the beer in- 
dustry alone during 1949 compared 
with 281,000 last year and only 86,- 
300 in 1940. With no restrictions 
prevailing at any time next year, a 
still larger volume is looked for. The 
effect on the glass industry is ob- 
vious; during the first half of this 
year shipments of beer bottles were 
off 36 per cent. 


Container Outlook 


While the glass container indus- 
try as a whole will undergo some re- 
adjustment next year as profits level 
off from their 1949 peaks, some of 
the companies may be expected to 
maintain operations at a satisfactory 
rate. Anchor-Hocking Glass, for ex- 
ample, is benefiting from a new line 
of glass baking-ware and has recent- 
ly resumed manufacture of its ruby 
glass tableware discontinued during 
the war. Other companies will suc- 
ceed in overcoming the effects of 
heightened competition from metal 
containers to the degree that they are 
able to manufacture and market prof- 
itable new items. For the group as 
a whole, prospects are rather less 
bright than in the flat glass field. 


The Leading Glass Manufacturers Compared 


r— Sales —, 7-———-Earned per Share———, *Divi- 
Company (Millions) -—Annual— 7-9 Months—, dends Recent 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1949 Price 
Anchor-Hocking Glass $62.2 $65.9 $4.02 $4.27  a$4.11 a$5.24 $1.50 38 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ..... 59.7 60.7 1.83 1.41 1.03 1.38 1.20 23 
Libbey-Owens-Ford... 99.3 113.6 4.38 5.56 3.83 5.95 S75 ST 
Owens-Illinois Glass .. 231.3 224.4 4.60 3.38 a2.72 a4.93 3.00 59 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 262.5 280.0 SAR: - 333 2.58 2.86 1.75 36 
Thatcher Glass ....... 19.1 16.6 2.29 DO0.24 aD0.84 al.35 None 8 
*Paid or declared to November 16. a—12 months to September 30. D—Deficit. 
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Five Per Cent From 


A Top Grade Utility 


Rate increase approved last May is being reflected in 
improved earnings of Cleveland Electric Illuminating. 


Shares are selling around 15 times latest earnings. 


n March 1947, in compliance with 
I an SEC divestment order, the 
North American Company liquidated 
its controlling interest in Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company 
through an offering to its own stock- 
holders. The shares which were sub- 
sequently distributed represent a 
utility equity of sufficient quality to 
meet the most exacting portfolio re- 
quirements. The principal business 
of the company consists of furnishing 
electric service to an estimated popu- 
lation of 1.5 million in Cleveland and 
adjoining territory in northeastern 
Ohio. Steam for heating and other 
purposes is also provided in the 
downtown business district of Cleve- 
land, this source accounting for about 
tive per cent of operating revenues. 


Service Area 


Cleveland, with a population of 
878,336, and Lakewood and Cleve- 
land Heights—municipalities in the 
50,000-75,000 population class—are 
the principal cities served. The com- 
pany’s territory had approximately 
one per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion in 1948 and used about 1.7 per 
cent of the electricity supplied by the 
entire utility industry. Population 
growth in this region is slightly below 
average; compared with a nation- 
wide increase of 13 per cent since 
1940, the Cleveland-northeast Ohio 
area shows a gain of 12 per cent. 
Among the principal economic activi- 
ties in the highly industrialized ter- 
ritory are iron and steel manufac- 
turing and the fabrication of their 
products ; production of trucks, trail- 
ers and construction equipment; and 
the manufacture of chemicals, paints, 
aircraft parts and a variety of me- 
chanical and electrical devices. 

The concentration of heavy indus- 
try in Cleveland and its vicinity is 
reflected in the proportion of electric 
revenues derived from industrial cus- 
tomers; this amounts to 48 per cent 
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compared with 16 per cent from com- 
mercial and 27 per cent from resi- 
dential users. The balance of nine 
per cent is obtained from public 
authorities and miscellaneous sources. 

By the end of 1949, Cleveland 
Electric will have spent $84 million 
on postwar plant expansion; this 
amount is equal to 60 per cent of the 
company’s $140 million construction 
program, leaving $56 million of addi- 
tional capital spending to be under- 
taken. The management estimates 
that net plant at the end of 1949 will 
exceed $250 million compared with 
only $175 million at the termination 
of World War II, and foresees a 
further growth to $350 million by the 
1953 year-end. The Avon plant is 
being expanded 82 per cent to 400,- 
000 kw this year while the capacity 
of the giant Lake Shore generating 
plant in Cleveland will be increased 
by 150,000 kw to 494,000 kw during 
1950-1951. These additions will raise 
the company’s rated generating ca- 
pacity to 1.1 million kw by 1951, and 
over 52 per cent of capacity will con- 
sist of facilities installed since 1937. 
Thus, the company’s above-average 





Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating 


Operating Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- *Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1932... $28.9 $2.04 $1.60 35 —19 
1937... 28.3 2.56 2.25 48%—30% 
1938... 27.0 2.44 2.25 39%4—30% 
1939... 29.6 2.66 2.25 444%4—34% 
1940... 32.0 3.08 2.50 48%4—30 
1941... 353 2.54 2.50 41 —30 
1942... 37.3 2.15 225 35 —2l 
1643... 42.6 2.14 2.00  3634—283%4 
1944... 47.2. 2.05 2.00 4034—303%4 
1945... 45.1 1.95 2.00 50 —35% 
1946... 45.3 2.56 2.00 50 —38 
1947... 53.0 2.80 2.00 4334—35% 
1948... 61.3 2.98 2.20 43 —34% 
12 months ended September 30: 
1948 $99.7 GAB ki inl hasucdesiié 
1949... 63.5 2.77 a$2.20 ‘a43%—36% 
*New York Curb Exchange prior to March 
14, 1947. a—To November 23, 





growth record in the 1938-1948 pe- 
riod, when power output expanded 
186 per cent as against 148 per cent 
for all electric utilities in the United 
States, seems certain to continue. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating has 
received justly deserved fame as an 
outstanding example of successful 
competition with a  municipally- 
owned electric system. The City of 
Cleveland owns and operates facilities 
which serve two sections of the city 
exclusively and whose lines in some 
instances parallel those of the com- 
pany. However, while the number 
of customers served by the municipal 
system increased only six per cent 
from 1936 to 1947 and the latter’s 
operating revenues gained 45 per 
cent, the respective gains by Cleve- 
land Electric during the same period 
were 20 per cent and 96 per cent. 
Moreover, the latest available figures 
show that 1947 revenues of the mu- 
nicipal enterprise ($5.3 million) were 
equal to only about ten per cent of 
the company’s operating revenues. 
A major reason for the company’s 
success in meeting municipal compe- 
tion is its aggressive promotional pro- 
gram to further development of the 
area its serves. 


Rate Regulations 


About 88 per cent of Cleveland 
Electric’s revenues are obtained from 
power sales within municipalities 
which may fix rates on the basis of 
agreement with the company or by 
ordinance ; in the latter case, the com- 
pany has the right of appeal to the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio. 
Cleveland Electric is not subject to 
regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission and under Ohio law the 
rate base for physical property used 
in public utility service is determined 
by reproduction-cost less deprecia- 
tion, a relatively liberal method of 
valuation. Last May, the Ohio Com- 
mission approved a 15 per cent rate 
increase which was calculated to 
raise earnings by $2.7 million or 
about $1 a share. The necessity for 
the increase was pointed up by the 
fact that coal, the largest item of op- 
erating expense, had climbed 116 per 
cent in price from 1938 to 1948. 
From 1947 to 1948 alone, the average 
cost of coal per ton to the company 
jumped 16 per cent. 

However, since the rate boost was 
confined to commercial and indus- 

Please turn to page 23 
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Dividend news has been unusually good, and market 
has gone into new high ground. Larger payments 


helped investors meet the increasing cost-of-living 


Although this is the season of the year when 
tax selling is general, pressure of this sort has been 
readily absorbed by the market in recent sessions 
and most sections of the list continue to hold 
around their highest levels for a considerable num- 
ber of months. Support comes from the dividend 
news, which is unusually favorable, from third 
quarter earnings figures that are better than had 
been expected, and from the evidence that a high 
rate of business activity will persist well into the 
new year. 


More than 450 important industrial companies 
now have published their third quarter operating 
results, and the aggregate figures reflect the up- 
turn in general business from the slump that de- 
veloped last spring. While there were, of course, 
wide variations among individual industries, indi- 
cated corporate earning power for the period was 
about six per cent higher than for the preceding 
three months. And compared with a year ago, 
the decline was only around ten per cent, a very 
much better comparison than most observers had 
looked for. Final quarter earnings figures will not 
make such good reading, thanks to the coal and 
steel strikes, but such factors are special and tem- 
porary in character and will be so regarded by the 
market. 


The earnings must be there if dividends are to 
be paid, but another factor undoubtedly has been 
at work to produce many of the increases and year- 
end extras recently declared. With completion of 
such large portions of industry’s postwar improve- 
ment and expansion programs, managements have 
been giving increasing attention to the implications 
of Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Act. This 
provides a surtax—of 38% per cent in the case of 
large corporations—on earnings which have been 
“needlessly” retained in the business and not paid 
out in dividends. 


The tax law sets no specific amount as a mini- 
mum to be disbursed as dividends, but the Revenue 
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Bureau regards 70 per cent as a rule-of-thumb. 
Most important companies even this year will have 
paid out considerably less than that amount. Next 
year the 70 per cent figure promises to be of con- 
siderably greater significance in influencing divi- 
dend policies. 


Two of this country’s most important industries 
are building construction and the manufacture of 
automobiles, and the rate of activity in those fields 
plays a very important part in shaping the over-all 
business picture. Demand for new cars» probably 
will not duplicate the current year’s all-time record, 
but there are excellent indications that it will con- 
tinue to hold at comparatively high levels. Recent 
Government studies indicate that 1950’s total vol- 
ume of new building will approximate that of the 
current year, which of course will constitute a 
record. In numerous other fields also, the signs 
point to a continued good level of sales and earn- 
ings for the months before us. All in all, the 
trade picture for the first half of the new year— 
which is about as far ahead as one can look now— 
shapes up in an encouraging manner. 


A factor of trade support that promises to be 
with us for an indefinite time is the Federal 
budgetary deficit which adds artificially to the 
stream of purchasing power. Latest Treasury state- 
ment shows that already in the current fiscal year— 
of which less than five months have elapsed—the 
deficit has been run above the $3 billion-mark, and 
an even greater rate of spending seems in prospect 
later on. Inflation is an important part of the 
present background, and will continue to help shape 
the market trend. 


Whatever the near-term pattern of the market, 
fundamentals suggest that the longer range trend 
will be toward higher levels. Investors who hav 
given preference to good quality stocks return’ e 
liberal yields have fared best, in recent years, ng 
should continue to do so in the period ahea? = and 
Written November 23, 1949: Richard J. Ar +: 
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Airline Results Down 


Airline revenues for the months of October and 
November, when reported, will doubtless show a 
decline from the high levels of the preceding 
months not only because of the seasonal factor but 
also because of the grievous nature of recent air 
accidents, which usually have an adverse reaction 
on public patronage for a time. For the first nine 
months of this year, however, results for the indus- 
try are highly encouraging. The 16 major air car- 
riers flew a total of 256.1 million revenue plane 
miles against 240.1 million in the same 1948 peri- 
od; operating revenues totaled $372.9 million, a 
gain of 17 per cent over the year-earlier figure, 
and net operating income advanced to $27.6 million 
from a deficit of nearly $4.1 million at September 
30, 1948. Average load factor, meanwhile, rose to 
60.1 per cent against 59 per cent in the similar 
1948 period. The feeling in the industry is that the 
scheduled airlines should continue to enlarge their 
share of the first-class inter-city travel next year 
despite a probable continued decline in such busi- 
ness as a whole. Meanwhile air cargo volume has 
risen approximately 25 per cent over last year’s 
tonnage and is. probably still on its way up. 


Construction Volume Steady 


Although engineering construction awards for the 
first 45 weeks of this year reached a total of $7.0 
billion vs. $6.2 billion one year ago, an October 
decline in the rate which had been prevalent in 
preceding weeks probably means that the all-time 
record of $8.0 billion established in 1942 may not 
be surpassed. Public awards reported by Engineer- 
ing News-Record for the month of October were 
down 17 per cent from the year’s average with 
private awards off six per cent. Total construction 
put in place during October nevertheless dropped 
only two per cent from the September peak level 
(a less-than-seasonal decline) while 10 months’ vol- 
ume was more than one per cent ahead of last 
year’s corresponding period. A joint forecast by 
the Commerce and Labor Departments indicates 
that little momentum will be lost as 1950 rolls 
around. Although private work in 1950 probably 
will decline about $925 million, or about seven per 
cent under the anticipated $14 billion volume for 
this year, an increase of almost 18 per cent in 
public work is counted on to offset the difference. 
Total volume, it is indicated, will again be more 
‘than $19 billion—equaling the total expected for 
sthis year. 
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Vacuum Cleaner Output 


Not only is the record pace in home building 
stimulating shipments of the heavier household 
appliances (FW, p. 5), but of the lighter labor- 
saving units as well. Factory sales of standard-size 
vacuum cleaners in October rose nine per cent 
over the September figure to the second highest 
total of any month this year. Altogether 272,520 
units were shipped, and while this was 3.2 per cent 
less than in October 1948, the total for the year- 
earlier month happens to represent the industry’s 
all-time high. Highest output month during this 
year was March, which represents a seasonal period 
when housekeepers prepare for spring cleaning. 
Vacuum cleaner sales for the first 10 months totaled 
nearly 2.4 million units vs. approximately 2.8 mil- 
lion for the same period last year. 


Lumber Industry Improves 


For the past several weeks, lumber shipments 
have outpaced production and some types are now 
in tight supply, reversing the easy inventory situa- 
tion prevailing in the spring. In the first half of 
1949, production amounted to 15.1 billion board 
feet, a 14 per cent decline from a year earlier, but 
better last-half statistics should narrow the drop 
to around 10 per cent. Output in recent weeks has 
been running slightly ahead of a year ago and 
trends point toward the continuance of high pro- 
duction levels into the early months of 1950. The 
spurt indicates earnings improvement for the lum- 
ber companies in the last half of the year and good 
statements for the first quarter of 1950, but the 
current bulge in demand is considered only tem- 
porary and a slackening in sales is expected in the 
second quarter of the new year. : 


Low-Priced Cars 


Envisioning a more competitive auto market in 
1950, three independent manufacturers have begun 
arrangements to enter the low-priced car field. 
Kaiser has plans for its “baby” Kaiser, a stripped- 
down light car in the lowest price field. Nash will 
bring out a model some time next spring or summer 
which dealers have heard will be priced lower than 
any car made by the “Big Three” and Hudson has 
added a new Pacemaker line to its Super and Com- 
modore series. While Hudson has announced that 
the Pacemaker has invaded the low-priced field, 
quotations for the smallest car of the new line run 
to $1,675 factory delivery, well above the quota- 
tions of around $1,300 for comparable “Big Three” 
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business coupes delivered in Detroit. If Nash and 
Kaiser are to undersell the major producers, as is 
their stated intention, the new units will be in the 
$1,000-$1,200 class. The auto world is watching 
developments with interest, because if the so-called 
“economy” cars prove a real competitive threat in 
their design, appearance and performance, price 
concessions and entrance into the low-priced car 


arena will be mandatory for General Motors, Chrys- 
ler and Ford. 


Rayon Sales Rebound 


Rayon sales are on the upswing, and in the past 
four months filament yarn has become increasingly 
scarce. Producers’ shipments in the late summer 
and early fall rose rapidly and in September and 
October reached successive monthly highs. October 
deliveries of 100.4 million pounds were three per 
cent above September and six per cent higher than 
in the same month of 1948. Most producers have 
been forced to place customers on a 30 to 60-day 
allocation basis despite the fact that output of 
several types of filament is at or near capacity. 
Stocks held by producers have fallen to very low 
levels, dropping from 49.8 million pounds in May 
to 25.3 million at the end of October. In spite 
of the strong current uptrend, producers are cau- 
tious concerning expanding capacity and have held 
prices steady even though it appears that demand 
will outbalance supply until well into the spring 
months. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


American Stores raised the January 3 dividend 
payment to 50 cents from a 35-cent quarterly rate 
previously paid. 

Vick Chemical had sales of $12.3 million for 
the September quarter vs. $12.1 million in the 
same 1948 period. 

Celanese Corporation soon will market a new 
fibre similar in its characteristics to nylon. 









General Electric has declared a special 50-cent 
dividend along with the 50-cent quarterly payable 
January 25. 

Walgreen Company and certain stockholders of 
Thrifty Drug Stores have signed an agreement 
looking toward an exchange of the latter’s shares 
for Walgreen stock. 

General Motors’ sales for 1949 may exceed $5.6 
billion despite a loss of about $400 million in sales 
as a result of the steel strike. 

Kennecott’s quarterly 25-cent and $1.50 special 
dividends payable December 22 will bring the total 
for the year to $4 per share vs. $5 in 1948. 

Gillette Safety Razor has made the final payment 
of $2.2 million thereby discharging the balance of 
the $5 million bank loan used to buy Toni Com- 
pany. 

Bethlehem Steel has received over $15.9 million 
in contracts for Chesapeake Bay Bridge superstruc- 
ture. 

Underwood Corporation’s $1.25 dividend pay- 
able December 10 brings this year’s total to $3.50 
vs. $4 last year. 


Other Corporate News 


Benson & Hedges preferred stock has been called 
for redemption December 28; conversion privilege 
will expire December 19. 

Distillers Corporation-Seagrams has declared a 
30-cent dividend payable December 15; increase 
from the 25-cent quarterly rate previously paid 
compensates U.S. shareholders following devalua- 
tion of the Canadian dollar. 

Continental Insurance stockholders meet Febru- 
ary 15 to approve an increase in capital stock to 
provide for a 25 per cent stock dividend. 

Philip Morris will redeem the 3.60 per cent pre- 
ferred stock December 15. 

Anaconda Copper has resumed production at its 
Belmont Copper Butte Mine; operations were sus- 
pended June 6. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 

U. S. Government 24s 
Series G, 1961 2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 98 4.70 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
3%s, 1985 101 3.10 10544 


Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%, 1965 103 2.50 10234 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 102 2.65 103 


+ Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 95 4.74 105 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 
5.88 Not 


New Orleans Great Northern 
ist 5s “A”. 1963 5.00 105 


New York Central ref. & imp. 
4¥s, 2013 7.76 110 


Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 
imp. 4%s, 2047 5.49 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969 4.89 105 


Common 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


————- Dividends —_—_—__, 
Paid 1939-48 Paid SoFar Recent 
Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $200 41 
American Stores 1939 =1.02 1.75 Lio owe 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 146 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.79 259 180 48 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.74 1.60 160 27 
First National Stores. 1926 2.65 3.50 3.50 66 
Freeport Sulphur ... 1927 2.12 2.62% 4.00 57 
General American 7 
Transportation .... 1919 2.60 3.25 3.00 47 
General Electric 1.53 1.70. 2.00 40 
General Foods 1.87 2.00 2.25 47 
Kress (S. H.) 2.32 4.25 2.50 59 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.65 3.52 aoe oe 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.50 2.50 36 
Macy (R.H.)........ 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 32 


* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. Also paid 2% per cent in stock, 
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Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
‘Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 127 5.51% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 105 452 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 89 5.62 
Public Service Electric & Gas 
$1.40 cum. conv. .........-. 29 4.83 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 73 4.79 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 35 5.71 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. ~ 

-~Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1948 1949 Price 


$3.00 b$2.34 b$1.41 
2.40 5.39 8.14 
£0.66 00.58 
c3.02 1.94 
c7.35 05.73 
3.07 ‘cl.14 
b6.04 b4.02 
c7.22 11.22 
3.02 1.88 
b4.46 b2.15 
c4.40 03.08 
©3.12 2.80 
©2.65 4.38 


+—Also 2% in stock. 


Allied Stores 

Bethlehem Steel 

Canada Dry 

Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Container Corp. ...... 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 
Firestone Tire 

General Motors 

Glidden Company 

Kennecott Copper .... 5, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1.90 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 2.00 
U. S. Steel 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. 


Stocks For Income 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


ae Dividends 

Paid 1939-48 Paid Recent 

Since Average 1948 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.81 . : 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 1934 1.75 . ¢ 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 y : 33 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.33 ‘ 24 
Pillsbury Mills 1924 1.56 : : 31 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.87 _ 2. s 39 
Socony-Vacuum 1911 0.65 J ‘ 17 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 2.06 . J 67 
Sterling Drug 1.81 37 
Texas Company 2.35 62 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.88 J 40 
Union Pacific R.R. .. 1900 3.35 . 83 
United Biscuit 0.71 / 28 
United Fruit 1.76 J . 53 


1.65 J é 31 
t Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Douglas hearings on credit and policy likened to college 
class—Celler committee stresses idea of limitation on 


the size of corporations—Inverted pyramid in aircraft 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Doug- 
las hearings on credit and fiscal 
policy are more scholarly in tone than 
most. The Senator’s own part is 
like that of a university leader in a 
course on the hundred best books. 
He tries to draw out his witnesses. 
Sometimes the witnesses try as hard 
as they can not to be drawn out. The 
final record, insofar as results are 
concerned, will probably prove as 
academic as they are scholarly. The 
issues are too big for one commit- 
tee. 

One of the themes that inspires 
good committeeroom conversation is 
whether to keep or whittle away the 
dual banking system. The Reserve 
| Board would like to get all of the 
banks, in effect if not by letterhead, 
into the System. They want, as cen- 
tral bankers always do, complete con- 
trol. Commercial bankers, per 
contra, want to retain, as a kind of 
final reserve, their ability to threaten 
to quit, should Board policy ever 
become too burdensome. 
- That argument dates back to the 

founding of the System. Within the 
committee at present the Democrats 
seem to favor and the Republicans 
to oppose central control. When the 
System was set up, however, it was 
the Democrats who insisted on “re- 
gional autonomy.” The Democrats 
first shifted when Eccles came to 
Washington. It looks as if the hear- 
ings will do nothing more than give 
people the opportunity to decide their 
attitudes on these issues. 


Douglas’ witnesses also discuss 
whether and where to peg Govern- 
ment securities. The last thing that 
can be expected of these discussions 
is that they should change the exist- 
ing policy. 





At Celler’s hearings on mono- 
poly, the suggestion of limiting the 
size of companies in each industry is 
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made again and again—particularly 
by Celler. The idea first was put out 
by John D. Clark of the Economic 
Council, who likes to repeat that for 
any business there is an “optimum” 
size, at which efficiency is greatest. 
Go beyond the optimum, and produc- 
tivity, net on capital, etc., decline. 
Celler seems to be interested. 

That there is such an optimum no- 
body has disputed. But neither Clark 
nor anyone else has offered a method 
for discovering what the maximum 
point is. Proponents merely say to 
inquirers that analysis will disclose it. 
But inquiry fails to reveal the exist- 
ence of such an analysis by anyone 
of any industry or any company. Yet 
there is the talk of letting, say, the 
Federal Trade Commission or another 
agency do the analyzing. 

The optimum size, obviously, 
changes continually. Presumably, ad- 
vantages of bigness are reduced when 
freight rates go up. They would be 
influenced by the tax structure. Rel- 
ative markets for the securities of big 
and small companies would change 
the optimum. These are factors that 
the least expert can see at a glance. 
Clearly, there must be others based 
on industrial techniques, which change 
all the time. 


It has been mentioned from time 
to time that personnel of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority rivals or over- 
balances that of the aircraft industry. 
CAA people add this: Within the 
industry, there are more consultants, 
promoters, roving experts, etc., than 
operating men. It’s a clear case of an 
inverted pyramid which is hard for 
the industry to support. 


The Revenue Bureau recently 
published . Statistics of Income for 
1946, which makes an interesting 
comparison with Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates of income. For the 
year 1946, Commerce estimated per- 









sonal income at $177 billion. The 
Treasury’s compilation adds up to 
less than $125 billion. To be sure, 
there are all sorts of non-taxable in- 
come that the former complies and 
latter ignores—amilitary, local govern- 
ment, etc. Even so, there’s a pretty 
big discrepancy. 

The greatest gap is in a figure that 
includes, insofar as the Treasury is 
concerned, profits, farm income and 
professional earnings. One’s guess is 
that farm income is most important. 
There is also a pretty big gap on in- 
terest income. Part is accounted for 
by tax-exempts. It is likely that peo- 
ple who get small amounts of savings 
bank interest fail to report. 

Wages, percentagewise, show the 
least gap. This is probably because 
of the withholding figures, which 
cover the bulk of the wage income. 
People also do odd jobs, the gross 
on which Commerce tries to esti- 
mate. At first blush, they seem to 
neglect to report these incidental 
earnings. For the time being, the 
Revenue Bureau is just studying 
them for later reference. 


Every now and then, one of the 
women’s magazines runs an article 
on the shift in the American diet— 
from potatoes to the vitamin rich 
fruits and vegetables, which are so 
much better for the children. These 
articles don’t tell the whole story. 
The added information is contained 
in Commerce Department’s statis- 
tics. 

The shift to vitamins accompanies 
the growth of the canning industry. 
Canning companies put on some pro- 
motion. Now there is considerable 
development is frozen foods, which 
seems to be accelerating the trend. 
The shift was not to fresh produce 
from the fruit store. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books & Booklets... 

Wonder what goes on behind the 
doors of an advertising agency? Read 
about the various departments that 
comprise a modern agency in a new. 
promotional booklet entitled How An 
Advertising Agency Should Work— 
it’s offered by Van-Sant, Dugdale & 
Company, Inc. . . . Two new Mont- 
gomery tax annuals (1949-50 edi- 
tions), available next month from 
Ronald Press Company, will help to 
bring individuals up-to-date on the 
tax changes that have taken place 
during the year—the first manual 
covers Estates, Trusts and Gifts, 
contains over one thousand pages; 
the second manual, in two volumes, 
furnishes information on Corpora- 
tions and Partnerships, contains over 
two thousand pages. . . . Sales Scrap 
Book, a prewar monthly for salesman, 
resumed publication this month— 
publisher is Harris W. C. Browne, 
editor and publisher of the National 
Lithographer. . . . Diamond Alkali 
Company makes chemicals for indus- 
try which consumers rarely see or 
buy, yet these products are basic to 
man’s everyday living—in a new 16- 
page booklet, the company tells The 
Story of the Chemicals You Live By 
in easy-to-read, non-technical lan- 
guage. 


Chemistry .... 

A prize of $25,000, an unusually 
large award for scientific research, 
will be awarded next year for out- 
standing study on sugar or other car- 
bohydrates—entries for the Sugar 
Research Foundation, Inc., grand 
prize will be accepted until February 
1, according to the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington. . ... Ap- 
propriately named Melt, a new chem- 
ical product will melt snow or thaw 
ice—developed by Chem Industrial 
Company, Melt will clear the ground 
of subsequent falling snow if it 1s 
used at the beginning of a storm... . 
Glove-Cote, a hand and arm cream 
for industrial workers, protects the 
skin against printing ink, oil, paint 
and grime—it’s a product of Chase 
Chemical Company. . . . Troubled 
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with the problem of separating parts 
that are stuck together? Kano Labo- 
ratories has a new product that may 
answer your needs—known as Kano 
Kroil, it’s a chemical that will dissolve 
rust, dried oils and corrosion and will 
lubricate the parts so that they can be 
loosened. . . . American Instrument 
Company is introducing a new pres- 
sure-packed spray which will help do 
away with unpleasant odors, includ- 
ing formaldehyde and ammonia— 
marketed in a handy aerosol-type 
container, the product is non-inflam- 
mable and non-toxic. 


Machines & Tools... 

An improved model Low-Boy ma- 
chinists’ vise, precision made with 
hardened and ground steel jaws, is 
offered in two sizes by Parma Manu- 
facturing Company—the new unit has 
been built without T slots and bolt 
holes so that the inside of the vise can 
be kept free of chips and dirt, thus 
saving time in swiveling and clamp- 
ing the unit for work. . . . Some- 
time next month the Kellerflex Series 
M all-purpose machine for industrial 
sanding, grinding, filing and polishing 





will be available from the Pratt & 
Whitney Division, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company—basically, the Kel- 
lerflex consists of two parts, a manu- 
ally operated tool holding the grind- 
ing stone and an electrical power sup- 
ply for the former’s operation. .. . 
A new type of lift truck designed es- 
pecially for handling cable reels of 
various diameters and widths has 
been placed on the market by Lyon- 
Raymond Corporation—truck models 
to handle different size cable reels 
are available, but one that will handle 
the user’s largest reel will also handle 
smaller sizes without requiring any 
adjustment. . . . New Speedmatic 
K-89 eight-inch portable electric saw 
features a more powerful motor than 
previous models and will cut and rip 
wood at a speed of 4,500 revolutions 
per minute—made by Porter-Cable 
Machine Company, this circular saw 
can be adjusted for any depth up to 
234 inches and can be set at any 
angle up to 45 degrees. . . . Plastics, 
leather, wood and metals can be 
marked quite easily with a machine 
that has the same keyboard arrange- 
ment and works just like an office 





























First Three-Jet Plane for Air Force 


— Soccer: 





Three General Electric J-47 jet engines provide more than 15,000 pounds of 
thrust for the United States Air Force's newest jet bomber, the Martin XB-51, 
designed especially to destroy surface military targets. Normal crew for the plane 
consists of three persons operating from a pressurized, air-conditioned cockpit. 
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typewriter—called the Automark, it 
is made by Cadillac Stamp Company 
with interchangeable type faces in 
sizes which range from 1/32 to 4 
inch. 


Public Relations ... 

Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer and U. S. Army Chief of 
Staff General J. Lawton Collins will 
be among the featured speakers at 
the second annual meeting of the 
Public Relations Society of America 
to be held December 5-6 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York City— 
theme of the two-day session will be 
“The second half century—the need 
for understanding.” . . . Last month 
Scott Paper Company celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary with a series 
of employe rallies and award of a 
full week’s extra pay to each work- 
er—the bonus was described by the 
company as “A ‘Progress Through 
Quality’ dividend because we want 
our people to know that it is through 
the quality of their work that Scott 
Paper Company has prospered.” . . , 
In an effort to penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain with the true picture of “Amer- 
ican workways and playways,’ the 
Philadelphia Industrial Editors As- 
sociation has launched a national cam- 
paign encouraging employes to mail 
issues of their company publications 
to persons in other lands—George S. 
Talmage, editor of the Recorder, 
house organ of the Brown Instru- 
ments Division, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, and presi- 
dent of PIEA, said “‘we believe that 
circulation among working people of 
other lands of these papers can be 
more effective than any number of 
speeches by frock-coated diplomats.” 


Railroads ... 

Believe it or not, but last year the 
railroads transported for each in- 
dividual in the nation the equivalent 
of one ton for about the distance from 
New York to Seattle and then to 
Los Angeles, according to You and 
Your Railroads, a 24-page pamphlet 
recently released by the Association 
of American Railroads—interesting- 
ly illustrated, the pamphlet includes 
many facts about freight service, 
rates, wages, taxes, investments, etc., 
in this industry. ... A new journal 
bearing developed by SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., eliminates much of the 
vibration of railroad passenger cars, 
thus promising a smoother ride for 
travelers—one hundred new cars cur- 
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The only whisky gift of its kind 


Mie fosore 


PERSONALIZED BOTTLE 


See 


America’s richest whisky in a handsome gift carton 
with your own choice of 3 golden initials 









. 624% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
RARE BLENDED WHISKY SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS INC., NEW YORK CITY 





rently being built for the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad will be equipped with 


these anti-friction journal bearings. © 


Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company has introduced 
a power ballast cleaner to replace 
pneumatic hand tools used for remov- 
ing dirt from roadbed ballast—in a 
test by Michigan Central Railroad, 
the new unit completed a six months’ 
job in two weeks. . . . Modern Rail- 
roads has devoted the major part of 
its November issue to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad and its improvement 
program, which since the beginning 
of 1941 has cost some $258 million. 


Random Notes... 

An electric lunch box featuring two 
containers for food and one for a 
hot beverage plugs into an ordinary 
electric outlet-—made by Electrolunch 
Company, Inc., it is available also 
in a model that can be used in trucks, 
boats and automobiles. . . . There’s a 
new instrument that can cut biolog- 
ical specimens so thin that it would 
take some 4,000 of the slices to equal 
the thickness of a fine blond human 
hair, according to American Optical 
Company—developed by the com- 





pany’s Instrument Division, this mi- 
crotome opens the way to further re- 
search on cancer cells and other types 
of tissue. . . . Small enough to fit into 
an ordinary pocket or ladies’ hand- 
bag, the Executive Checkwriter in a 
matter of seconds can indelibly per- 
forate the exact dollars and cents 
amount on a standard sized check— 
manufactured by the Marcy F. Rod- 
erick Company, it is made of steel 
and is enclosed in a wallet-type case. 
. . . Hygeia will be re-named Your 
Health sometime early next year— 
edited for a consumer audience, this 
magazine is published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. . . . A 
Featherweight Drawing Board has 
been introduced by Cal-Pan Corpora- 
tion—one of the features of this board 
is an aligner to which a special trans- 
parent, removable straight-edge can 
be attached, which does away with 
the need for using a conventional 
T-square. 
Howard L. Sherman. 





When requesting the addresses of con- 
cerns mentioned in this department, please 
enclose a self-address postcard—or stamped 
envelope—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which the item appeared. 
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ROME CABLE 
CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Rome Cable 
Corporation has declared Dividend 
No. 14 for 30 cents per share on the 
4%, Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
January 3, 1950 to holders of record 
at the close of business on December 
12, 1949, 


The Directors also declared consecu- 
tive Dividend No. 43 for 15 cents per 
share, on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Corporation, payable December 
29, 1949 to holders of record at the 
close of business on December 12, 1949. 


JOHN H. DYETT, Secretary 
Rome, New York, November 19, 1949 





RFC Threat 





Concluded from page 3 


























TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The Board of Directors of Texas 
Textile Mills has voted the pay- 
ment of the regular semi-annual 20¢ 
per share dividend on common 
stock and the regular semi-annual 
244% dividend on preferred stock 
payable on December 3lst to the 
holders of record December 1, 1949. 


PAUL CARRINGTON 


Secretary 











AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 201st Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Quarter ($1.25) per share has been 
declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable January 3, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 
16, 1949. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 
CHARLES H. HALL. 
Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY + SURETY + AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 




















C.LT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


’ Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, pay- 
able January 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 10, 1949. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 


be mailed. 
FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 


November 22, 1949. 


























to working capital. Later in Oc- 
tober the RFC granted a $10 mil- 
lion loan, also at four per cent but 
due in eighteen months, to the com- 
pany’s sales subsidiary, the proceeds 
to be used to finance wholesale pur- 
chases of cars by the company’s deal- 
ers. Other Kaiser enterprises al- 
ready owed the RFC $152 million; 
the Kaiser-Frazer loans bring the 
total to over $196 million—nearly 
half of the commercial RFC loans 
outstanding. 

Superficially, the Kaiser-Frazer 
loan is well protected. It is backed 
by a first lien on all the company’s 
physical assets, recently appraised at 
$58 million; by pledge of the stock 
of all Kaiser-Frazer subsidiaries; by 
a $15 million guarantee of Henry J. 
Kaiser Company and Kaiser Engi- 
neers, this guarantee secured by $10 
million worth of collateral; and with 
respect to the $10 million loan, by en- 
dorsements of Kaiser-Frazer dealers 
and by a first mortgage on all cars 
now on hand or produced within the 
next 18 months. 


Earnings Potential 


The major item, however, would 
be subject to severe shrinkage if it 
ever had to be used to make good on 
the loan; plants and equipment with 
a going concern value of $58 million 
would be worth nowhere near this 
sum if they were lying idle. Thus, 
it is relevant to examine the com- 
pany’s earning power, the major de- 
terminant of its standing as a bor- 
rower. 

It lost money in 1946, which is not 
surprising in view of the conditions 
prevailing at the time and the new- 
ness of the company. Getting into 
volume production in 1947, it took 
advantage of the unprecedented de- 
mand for cars to charge what many 
persons considered to be unconscion- 
ably high prices for its product, and 
earned a profit of $19 million. Al- 
though production rose in 1948 to 
181,000 units (from 145,000), only 
$10.4 million was earned last year, 
and a loss of $8.1 million was incurred 
in the first half of 1949, when com- 
petitive conditions had returned and 






cars sold on their merits rather than 
on scarcity value. Average new car 
registrations for 20 leading makes 
rose by 36 per cent in the first 
eight months of 1949 as compared 
with the same period of 1948; two of 
the three which showed declines were 
Kaisers (by 44 per cent) and Fraz- 
ers (by 70 per cent). 


Difficult Field 


In view of this poor competitive 
performance, the plan to enter the 
low-priced field constitutes a virtual 
acknowledgment of inability to make 
money on Kaisers and Frazers under 
current and prospective conditions. 
The new field is even more com- 
petitive than the medium-price cate- 
gory in which Kaiser-Frazer is now 
represented, and the company’s 
chances of invading it successfully are 
problematical, at best. Thus, the 
RFC may have to come to Kaiser- 
Frazer’s assistance again, perhaps 
several times. 

If the RFC is to be allowed to 
make almost unlimited loans to any 
one borrower, the danger of favorit- 
ism on a political basis is obvious. 
Of even greater importance is the 
danger that, if such policies are con- 
tinued, the Government will even- 
tually wind up owning and operating 
a sizable number of marginal con- 
cerns which were unable to render a 
sufficiently valuable service to the 
consuming public to remain in opera- 
tion under private auspices. No na- 
tion has ever achieved lasting pros- 
perity by subsidizing the inefficient. 





Safeway 





Continued from page 6 





chain grocery field has permitted this 
organization to operate profitably and 
pay common dividends in every year 
since it was formed in 1926. Divi- 
dends have been conservative in re- 
cent years, having been held to the 
$1 annual level (based on the pres- 
ent stock) ever since 1942, despite 
much expanded coverage in the past 
three years. In July and October of 
this year, however, the quarterly rate 
was boosted to 30 cents and the De- 
cember payment will be 40 cents. The 
indicated new $1.60 annual rate is 
amply supported by present and pro- 
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_ spective earning power, and affords a 


yield of 5.5 per cent at the present 
price of 29, a generous return con- 
sidering the high investment merit of 
this equity. 

The management recently indicated 
that earnings are still running at 
about the first half 1949 rate, which 
suggests that a new record of around 
$5 per share will be established for 
the full year. The stock is thus 
quoted at less than six times earn- 
ings, an unusually modest valuation. 
The current price is close to the 
year’s high, and exceeds the best level 
registered in 1947 or 1948, but in 
relation to current and prospective 
earnings and dividends the issue is 
by no means overvalued. 








Top Grade Utility 





Concluded from page 14 











trial customers, Cleveland Electric’s 
charge of 2.86 cents for each kwh 
of residential electricity has remained 
appreciably below the national aver- 
age of 3.01 cents. The average price 
charged by the company for all classes 
of electric service in 1948 was 1.41 
cents per kwh or 21 per cent below 
the national average price of 1.79 
cents ; even with the advance in rates, 
the company’s over-all charge will 
continue to be lower than the nation 
as a whole. Also, the average use of 
electricity by Cleveland Electric’s 
residential customers totaled . 1,642 
kwh in 1948 compared with the 
nation-wide average of 1,563 kwh. 


Market's Capitalization 


The company earned $2.77 per 
share in the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, in comparison with $2.48 
in the corresponding year-earlier pe- 
riod, based on the 2,789,476 shares 
outstanding after the sale of 464,912 
shares last March. In recognition of 
their investment calibre, the market 
(at 43) is capitalizing latest earnings 
15% times. The shares provide a 
return of slightly over five per cent 
on the basis of the $2.20 annual divi- 
dend rate now in effect, and the 
efficient new generating capacity be- 
ing placed in operation should permit 
a continuation of the upward trend 
of earnings shown during recent 
years. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on Novem- 
ber 16, 1949 declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board 
also declared a special dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on such stock. Both dividends are payable December 19, 1949 
to stockholders of record as of the close of business November 


25, 1949: 


To assure prompt receipt of the dividend, stockholders should 
notify the Company, at its office, 60 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both the old and 


new addresses. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 











GENERAL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of General Port- 
land Cement Company has this day 
declared a dividend upon its Common 
Stock of 50c per share with respect to 
the quarter ending December 31,1949, 
and a further year-end dividend of 
80c per share, both payable Decem- 
ber 15, 1949 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December I, 
1949. The stock transfer books will re- 


main open. HOWARD MILLER, 
November !7,1949 Treasurer 























Union CarBIvE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


M44 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 

$4 Dividend Series of 1948 

$1 per share 
(for quarterly. period ending 


December 31, 1949) 


COMMON STOCK 


A cash dividend of $.37)4 per 
share and, in addition, a 10% 
stock dividend payable in common 


stock of the Company. Bearer 
scrip certificates will be issuable in 
lieu of fractional shares. 


Both the cash and stock dividends 
are payable December 30, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at close of 
business December 5, 1949. 
PHILIP KAPINAS 


Treasurer 
November 17, 1949 








A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared, pay- 
able Jan. 3, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 2, 1949. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 























The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on De- 
cember 12, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on December 1, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
November 21, 1949. 








L Gus the mse 


The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Thirty- 
seven and one-half cents 
($.3714) per share on its cap- 
ital stock, payable December 
31, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 9, 1949. 


M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
November 17, 1949 


Gag 
% DAVISON CHEMICA 
























New Building 





Concluded from page 5 








sales ran far ahead of those of a year 
ago. Some dealers expect to sell twice 
as many oil-burning furnaces as 
stokers before the year is out despite 
the fact that coal is still cheaper in 
most places than oil for the same 
amount of heat. Shipments of gas 
stoves and ranges and water heaters 





have been mounting rapidly mean- 
while. Electric stoves also will con- 
tinue to absorb some of the business 
of the old-line makers. Improvement 
in appearance and the utility of oil, 
gas and electric stoves has developed 
and maintained a good replacement 
market in recent years although prices 
have been materially reduced owing 
te growing competition. 

Demand for new houses in the im- 
mediate years ahead is expected to be 
maintained at a high level provided 
no serious recession develops. Basing 
its statement on a survey of consum- 
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For your convenience in ordering Financial 
World as Christmas Gift subscriptions and 
sending your own subscription, you will find 
a Gift Order Card inserted in this issue 


Here's the gift supreme to fit the unusual 
situations —to repay a personal favor, or 
cancel a business obligation; to remember 
an investor friend; to build good will: to help 
your son in his college study of business, 
finance and investment. Each $10 and each 
$18 subscription includes new $4.50 Stock 
Factograph Book. We mail attractive Gift 
Card with your Best Wishes. 


Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Louis Guenther 
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ers, the Federal Reserve Board esti-: 


mates that there will be a market for 
about seven million houses in the 
United States from 1949 to 1953 al- 
though this figure includes prospec- 
tive purchases of old as well as new 
houses. It is certain that the building 
boom of 1948-49 has not yet begun 
to satisfy demand. The group of sup- 


‘pliers is a diverse one, ranging from 


such specialty companies as American 
Stove, Florence Stove and Kalamazoo 
Stove & Furnace to the more widely- 
diversified American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary, Westinghouse, 
General Electric and General Motors. 
But for companies and divisions in 
the field of household equipment such 
as refrigeration and heating, a further 
period of good earnings is anticipated. 


Dividend Meetings 
he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


November 28: Barber Oil; Briggs 
Manufacturing; Brillo Manufacturing ; De- 
troit Aluminum & Brass; Draper Corp.; 
Emerson Electric Mfg.; Foster Wheel- 
er; General Railway Signal; W. F. Hall 
Printing; Harvey Hubbell, Inc.; Inter- 
state Telephone; National Steel; Pittston 
Co.; Thomas Steel; Todd Shipyards; 
United Gas Corp.; Waldorf System. 

November 29: Abercrombie & Fitch; 
Allied Chemical & Dye; Borden Co.; Delta 
Electric; Ludwig Baumann & Co.; Petro- 
leum Exploration. 


November 30: American Snuff; Dia- 
mond Portland Cement; Distillers Corp.; 
Geo.. W. Helme Co.; Hercules Powder; 
Polaris Mining; Russell Industries, Ltd.; 
Wiser Oil. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Central Maine Power Company 30,000 
shares of 4.60% preferred stock. (Of- 
fered November 10 at $102.22 per share.) 


American Bosch Corporation: $4,000,- 
000 debenture 3%4s due 1964. (Offered 
November 10 at 100%.) 

Clinton Foods, Inc.: 50,000 shares of 
$100 par 4%% convertible preferred 
stock. (Offered November 16 at $100.50 
per share.) 

Associated Telephone Company, Ltd.: 
$9,000,000 first 27%s due 1979. (Offered 
November 16 at 1003%4%.) 

Southern Colorado Power Company: 
170,336 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered November 16 to warrant holders 
at $9 per share.) 

Connecticut Light & Power Company: 
$10,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1984 and 100,000 shares of 
$50 par value preferred stock. Terms to 
be filed by amendment. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Company: 
$41,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1979. Competitive bidding. 
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Street News 





Northern States Power offering provided small com- 


pensation to bankers—Employes buying Tel.-&-Tel. 


he $16 million Northern States 


_ i Power stock standby was for 


about three weeks and the market 
was only three-eighths above the sub- 
scription price when the bids were 
opened. Yet Lehman Brothers and 
associates, the winning group, asked 
only one-eighth point as underwrit- 
ing compensation. It looked like a 
cut-throat bid until the terms of the 
offering were examined. It seemed 
for a while as if the Street was put- 
ting itself on a par with peanut ven- 
dors. But, for the first time, this was 
a three-phase offering—first to stock- 
holders under legal subscription 
rights, then to employes, who were 
entitled to a maximum of 60 per cent 
of the issue, and then finally as an 
over-subscription offer to stockhold- 
ers. On that basis, one-eighth of 
a point did not seem like so bad a 
risk, even with a three-weeks’ carry. 


The annual dinner and show of 
the New York Financial Writers As- 
sociation was another big success, 
measured by most standards. These 
affairs give all segments of the finan- 
cial and business world a chance to 
mingle’ in a spirit of good fellowship. 
The best part of this fraternizing is 
done before and after the dinner and 
show, at the many receptions held 
on the upper floors of the hotel— 
usually the Astor. Many men who 
have become blase about big dinners 
and avoid them as a rule, get out 
to the Financial Writers’ annual. 


Much praise is still being passed 
out to Blyth & Company for the way 
it handled the $54 million secondary 
distribution of Bank of America-Na- 
tional Trust stock, even though that 
account has long since been closed. 
It is not just because a record-sized 
underwriting syndicate and a large 
selling group of dealers throughout 
he country made a quick profit. The 
raise springs from the realization, at 
2 time when many in the securities 
business are suffering from a defeat- 
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ist complex, that so large a block of 
stock can be firmly placed in the 
hands of investors if the job is done 
under proper guidance. Incidentally, 
Blyth is headed by Charles E. Mitch- 
ell who, as president of the National 
City Bank 20 years ago, brought 
New York’s Bank of America into 
the National City combine and by 
doing so made Giannini an important 
stockholder of the City Bank. 


There is a growing suspicion 
that something more than mere favor- 
itism lurks behind the Government’s 
liberality toward the Kaiser enter- 
prises. These generous loans and 
plant leases could easily veil a Fed- 
eral program of nationalization of in- 
dustry, according to some of the po- 
litical economists in the Street. 


Lowering of the conversion 
price on American Tel. & Tel. 234s 
of 1961 from $150 to $148 came 
sooner than anticipated, indicating 
that stock is being issued under the 
employe-purchase plan in some vol- 
ume. When the plan was first put 
into effect it was calculated that the 
first stock would be issued in the 
spring of 1950. Then, thanks to the 
stock price decline, completion of 
purchase contracts in volume was 
moved up to the end of this year. 
Even that revised schedule has been 
stepped up. Soon the conversion 
price on the 234s of 1957 may have to 
be recalculated. That would really 
accelerate conversions, which is what 
the Telephone management wants. 


Another move to bring the 
American Securities Corporation up 
into the top flight of the investment 
banking business was taken with the 
election of Joseph W. Dixon as a 
vice-president. A short time earlier 
Emmett F. Connely, the first man to 
serve two terms as president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, was 
brought in as president of the com- 


pany. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash « Fertilizer + Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
November 17, 1949, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
31st Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable December 30, 
1949, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 9, 1949. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


—@ais 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of 37¥%2c per share 
has been declared on the 
outstanding Preferred Shares 
of Abitibi Power & Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
on December 1, 1949. 


By Order of the Board. 


L. B. Popham, Secretary 
Toronto, November 10, 1949. 


























84th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 


Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 


quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on January 3, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 10, 1949. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer. 












UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 202 


A dividend of fifty cents per 
share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been de- 
clared payable January 13, 
1950 to stockholders of record 
December 8, 1949. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 








Treasurer 








en 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
AND METALS, INC. 


A dividend of 15¢ per share 
will be paid on December 
27, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at close of business 
December 9, 1949. To obtain 
\ dividend, holders of Voting 

Trust Certificates should 
exchange same for Capital 
Stock promptly. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer. 




















REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


GREEN OCEAN APARTMENTS 
9533 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida; four- 
teen (14) new, ocean front, beautifully decorated 
and furnished apartments; one and two bedrooms 
with bath; maid service. Offered for season rental; 
adults; no pets; select clientele. 
P.O. Box 269, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Phone: Hoboken 3-2207 











MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


5529 Pine Tree Drive—Most beautiful and ex- 
clusive residential area on the Beach. Walled 
Private Estate for season lease; large closed and 
open porches facing Indian River; ample and 
lovely grounds, tropical flowers, shrubs and trees; 
deep water frontage; boat dock; four bedrooms; 
three baths; two car garage; two maid’s rooms 
with bath. 


P.O. Box 269, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Phone: Hoboken 3-2207 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


Financial adviser will find unlimited pos- 

sibilities in closely grouped towns of 

New Hampshire’s a lake region. 

also 

delightful apartment of six rooms, bath, porch, 
garage. Part of nice old home, in excellent vil- 
lage location. Layout affords complete privacy. 
Ample heat and hot water supplied. Lovely old 
furniture, unfurnished if preferred. Lease required. 
D. L. NOREEN, 291 Main St., Tilton, N. H. 








VIRGINIA 





EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM, 230 ACRES 
40 miles from Washington, near Middleburg. 
Charming restored stone manor house, guest 
house, manager’s house and 2 modern tenant 
houses. Splendid dairy barn with 49 stanchions 
and modern sterlization equipment. Silo and 
numerous other farm buildings. All machinery, 
equipment, 51 cows (some registered Holsteins), 
28 heifers, included for $110,000. 

Contact: 
Mrs. Rosalie Montague Grasty, Broker 
Middleburg, Va., 2061 or 4211. 





“BARONIAL” 3,800-acre Virginia Plantation, 50 
miles to Washington. Colonial brick mansion, 16 
rooms, ample baths. ‘Blue Grass” pastures for 
1,000 cattle. Inquiries invited. 


REGINALD WRIGHT 
DRIVER, VA. 





Mutual Funds 











Concluded from page 17 








which takes care of costs of distribu- 
tion. When he sells his holdings the 
investor turns his fund shares back 
to the company itself. For the holder 
to break even on his capital invest- 
ment, the asset value of the fund must 
increase sufficiently to offset the load- 
ing charge, which in some instances 
is almost 9 per cent. 

The two classes of investment 
trusts operate along pretty much the 
same lines—as an investment pool 
whose profits, after expenses, belong 
to the shareholders. Dividends paid 
on the shares are derived from divi- 
dends or interest received on the 
trust’s investments, and from net 
profits arising from security trans- 
actions connected with the purchase 
or sale of securities. 


Several Classifications 


Mutual funds fall roughly into four 
classes —common stock funds, bal- 
anced funds, industry funds and class- 
of-security funds. The greater number 
of mutual funds are of the common 
stock type. In the list on page 11, 
Boston, Dividend Shares, Fidelity, 
Fundamental, Incorporated Investors, 
Massachusetts Investment Trust and 
Selected American Shares are com- 
mon stock funds. The balanced group 
comprises American Business Shares, 
Eaton & Howard, Nation-Wide Se- 
curities, George Putnam, Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark and Wellington 
Fund. Century Shares has a portfolio 
of bank and insurance stocks only, 
and Chemical Fund confines itself to 
chemical shares. The three other 
funds fall into the fourth category. 

As in most growth situations, the 
expansion of public interest in open- 
end shares has engendered a high 
degree of enthusiasm and consider- 
able over-appraisement of the eco- 
nomic importance of mutual shares. 
Their appeal is strengthened by the 
indisposition of a large segment of the 
American public to acquaint itself 
with investment fundamentals or with 
the relative merits of individual se- 
curities, along with the feeling of the 
holder of trust shares that his invest- 
ments not only are under expert 
supervision but are well diversified. 









As shown by the statistical high- 
lights presented in the table, only one 
of the common stock funds—Funda- 
mental Investors—showed a greater 





EA} 


appreciation in net asset value over Hj ON 
the 10-year period to the end of 1948 
than did the Dow-Jones industrial te 
average in the same time. Admittedly J Tilo 
the comparison is a rough one, but is 
sufficiently accurate for practical pur- por 
poses. One could have confined his BH Ame 
investments to the 30 common stocks § Ame 
in the Dow-Jones computation and ne 
the result would have been more satis- JB} Ame 
factory. How greatly results varied— 9 Am 
in this section—is shown by the range [iy 4" 
of change over the decade—from a & Ass: 
net asset loss of 1.1 per cent to a 37.7 eek 
per cent gain. Of course, dividend Bige 
policy of the various funds has an in- § Bish 
fluence on changes in liquidating JH 5°" 
values from one date to another. Byre 
Several of the balanced funds— fi Cali 
which because of the more conserva- a 
tive investment policies followed and J} Can 
the distribution over bonds, preferred joe 
stocks and common stocks, might (on 
have been expected to lag the common J Cent 
stock funds—made a better showing ye 
than the average common stock fund, Chic 
and both Wellington Fund and Eaton fi Chic 
& Howard bettered the Dow-Jones Cole 
Colt 

industrial average. However, the bal- Con 
anced fund group as a whole ranged i Con 
‘ Coo 

over a wide field—from the 11.6 per & ¢,,,, 
cent decline in the net asset value of B} Cut! 
Nation-Wide Securities to the Eaton te 
& Howard gain of 30.3 per cent. Dek: 
Study of the dividend records of §§ Dia 
the 18 leading mutual funds discloses a 
heavy dependence on market profits B Eas: 
rather than on portfolio income fH Elec 
return. In some instances more than ae 
one-third of the dividends distributed IJ Fed 
came from security profits, while on Pie 
the whole approximately one-fourth & ¢.., 
was derived from market operations. Gen 


Since the funds had the benefit off Gen 













rising markets over long stretches of a 
the ten-year period, any sustained fj Han 
reversal of the trend might seriously a 
impair dividend ability as well as asset J Hud 
values, particularly in the case of the ee 
common stock funds. The broader dis-f¥ tnd, 
tribution of balanced fund portfolios, f§ Ind. 
however, probably would moderate Se 
their rate of asset and income decline. 1 an 
Lane 

7 

BOND REDEMPTIONS a 
Name Amount ace ~~ 
ican Be tgso ee, $590,400 Jan. | Man 
‘ony. Sob. ant Ea 5,000,000 Dec. 1 Mid 





U. _8. — Treasury » 1950-52 : 
(dated Oct. 19, 1942)......... 1,962,688.300 Mar. 1) Moj 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
40 Weeks to October 8 

National. Tea .........s0 $3.84 $3.49. 
Purity Bakeries ......... 2.52 3.41 
Tilo FE: 4 0.4 «Sibas cms 0.44 1.31 
9 Months to September 30 

Allis-Chalmers .......... 5.02 3.58 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 7.22 11.50 
Amer. Cyanamid ........ 3.21 2.73 
American Metal ......... 2.66 2.19 
Amer. Natural Gas ...... 1.45 sth. 
American News ......... 1.91 2.84 
American Phenolic ...... 1.03 0.30 
American Snuff ......... 2.66 3.14 
American Viscose ....... 5,19 11.36 
Associated Tel. & Tel....aD0.74 a0.35 


Associated Transport .... 1.05 1.07 


Heywood-Wakefield ...... 
Household Finance ...... 
Hudson Motor Car....... 
Hydraulic Press ......... { 
Idaho Power ..........-- 2.04 2.41 
Industria Elec. De Mexico D0.75 ait 
Industrial Brownhoist .... 1.41 1.76 


Bar iene as 0.51 1.03 
Belem Bess isdacscesnsc 0.86 1.99 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet .. 2.05 5.77 
Bishog: OO ACCS. ceveas 0.34 1.03 
Borg Vee we cceswe eas 6.27 - 8.78 
Bristol-Myers ........... 1.43 2.35 
Byron Jackson .......... 3.00 3.85 
California Elec. Pwr...... 0.70 0.61 
Calif.-Pacific Utilities .... 2.57 3.31 
Calumet & Hecla......... D0.36 0.47 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 1. 2.82 
Capital Airlines ......... 2.77 0.19 
Castle (A. M.) & Co..... 1.70 4.39 
Celanese COrps<.<% 30008. 1.58 4.99 
Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv... 1.14 1.24 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr..... 2.12 2.21 
Chapman Valve ......... 8.58 5.55 
Chicago Mill & Lumber... 1.68 5.28 
Chicago Yellow Cab...... 161 D1.36 
Colorado Central Pwr..... 2.07 2.30 
Columbia Broadcasting ... 1.17 1.75 
Continental Diamond Fibre 0.76 1.29 
Continental Oil .......... 5.94 8.68 
Cooper Tire & Rubber.... D1.17  D0.35 
Curtiss-Wright .......... D0.32 0.24 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 2.51 3.62 
Decca Records .......... 0.55 0.71 
Deep Rock Oil........... 2.42 6.11 
@ Delaware Pwr. & Lt...... ke 
Diamond T Moter Car... 0.21 2.53 
De. FES pctiée ws ens 8 3% 0.77 0.88 
Eastern Air Lines........ 0.57 0.32 
Eastern Goeps ii s0is sis saves D0.05 4.78 
Electric Bond & Share.... 0.13 0.32 
Electric Ferries ......... 0.90 1.30 
Evans Products .......... D0.55 0.34 
Federal Mining & Smelt... 6.28 6.35 
Firth Ga si sscée) abe ces 1.33 3.00 
Follansbee Steel ......... 0.20 5.64 
Gen. Amer. Transportation 4.17 4.01 
General Phoenix ........ 0.73 0.42 
Gen. Precision Equip...... 0.88 1.22 
Glenmore Distilleries .... 1.28 1.57 
Hackensack Water ...... 2.47 2.14 
Hammerill Paper ........ 1.10 3.18 
3.86 

3.14 

3.03 

0.09 


Ironrite Ironer ....:..... 0.79 0.93 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 3.21 3.91 
Lamson Corp, .........-- 0.74 1.12 
Lane-Wells .........00005 4.67 5.09 
Lawrence Gas & Elec..... 2.14 1.56 
Lindsay Lt. & Chem...... 4.22 5.02 
ee eee 7.38 8.81 
Lorillard (P.) Co........ * 1.99 sei 
Lowell Electric Lt........ 2.37 1.70 
Maracaibo Oil Explor..... 0.64 0.56 
Maytag’ Canis. viv. ces 2.28 2.97 
Midwest Oil ............ 1.34 1.66 
Mojud Hosiery .......... 1.77 3.05 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
9 Months to September 30 
Monongahela Power...... p$24.00 p$17.60 
Montana-Dakota Util. .... 1.00 0.93 
Moore-Handley Hardware 0.78 2.03 
Motor Wheel ........... 3.05 2.60 
National City Lines...... 1.13 1.36 
Nat'l Enameling & Stamp. 0.12 1.7 
New England Elec. Syst.. 0.99 0.82 
New York & Hond. Rosario 2.67 2.64 
Noblitt-Sparks .......... 2.85 2.82 
No. Amer. Refractories... 1.88 2.74 
Northern Illinois Corp.... 0.75 0.75 
No. States Pwr. (Minn.). 0.88 0.67 
Northwestern Leather ... 1.23 4.06 
Nutrine Candy .......... 0.23 0.82 
[Pe Sn. ee 4.07 5.80 
Oliver United Filters..... b2.08 b2.78 
Pacific Coast Aggregates. 0.27 0.82 
Pacific Finance .......... 2.47 2.51 
Packard Motor Car...... 0.61 0.64 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 0.94 2.76 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke... 9.64 7.25 
ee 0.51 0.60 
Presse: GOtGidis'cve cc cuces D0.31 0.18 
Philadelphia Dairy Prod.. 7.68 4.37 
Pittsburgh Steel ......... 2.60 6.38 
i yg 3. ae 2.16 2.12 
Potomac Edison ......... p31.58 p45.92 
Pressed Steel Car........ 1.77. D1.13 
Public Service (Colo.)... 3.64 3.59 
Railway Equip. & Realty.. D019 D0.75 
i 3, eee D2.30 1.48 
Republic Aviation ....... 0.41 2.27 
St. Lawrence Corp........ *3.43 *3.86 
St. Lawrence Paper...... *2.25 *1.64 
St. Louis-San Fran....... 0.72 2.30 
Sangamo Electric ....... 3.11 4.84 
Shason: Stee: seuss... $05 5.74 10.72 
Shellmar Products ....... 2.62 3.57 
Signode Steel Strap...... 1.42 2.05 
South Bay Cons. Water... p434 pD0.80 
So. Carolina Elec. & Gas.. 1.12 0.63 
Southern Pacific ......... 5.81 8.33 
Standard Forgings ....... 2.21 2.45 
Standard Stoker ......... 1.05 3.49 
SUE ENE co ok w occas 2.84 2.82 
Super-Cold Corp. ........ 0.36 0.34 
Sutherland Paper ........ 3.76 ohits 
yD PER err 1.63 1.73 
Telephone Bond & Share.. a0.58 a0.66 
Tenn. Gas Trans......... 1.71 1.36 
Thompson Products ..... 9.41 7.62 
co. § Seppe 4.01 3.45 
yy Lo Se rereee D1.14 1.05 
Union Asbestos & Rub.... 1.24 2.10 
Union Investment ....... 1.26 1.11 
Union Oil (Calif.)....... 3.26 4.88 
United Carbon .......... 2.48 2.87 
United Drill & Tool...... al.28 a3.13 
he a SEG Cavin c ces 9.81 11.42 
Vulcan Detinning ........ 2.21 2.97 
West Penn Electric...... 2.54 2.42 
West Penn Power........ 1.73 1.80 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 2.73 3.66 
Wheeling Steel .......... 12.14 14.63 
White Sewing Mach...... 6.33 7.18 
Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt..... 3.57 3.39 
Wisconsin Public Serv.... 1.16 0.64 
Wright Aeronautical ..... D3.12 1.98 
3 Months to September 30 
Archer-Daniels-Midland.. 1.26 1.61 
Carpenter Steel .......... 0.60 1.45 
Goodall-Sanford ......... DO.75 D015 
Paraffine Cos............ D0.36 0.63 
9 Months to August 31 
Consol. Vultee Aircraft... 1.16 D3.50 
12 Months to July 31 
2S = ee eS oe D1.05 1.20 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b— 
Class B stock.’ p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 





NOVEMBER 30, 1949 








TENNESSEE 
RPORATION 


November 15, 1949. 


A dividend of thirty (30¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 15, 1949, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 1, 1949. 

An extra dividend of twenty five 
(25¢) cents per share also has been 
declared, payable December 15, 
1949, to stockholders ot record at 
the close of business December 
1, 1949. 

An extra dividend of twenty five 
(25¢) cents per share also has been 
declared, payable January 9, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1949. 


61 Broadway J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer. 








I 2 M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 139th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 22, 
1949. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- 
ore Machines will be mailed. 
. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Tr r 

October 25, 1949 — 





I B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock Bes Pca yi) the rate 
of five shares for each 100 shares held, to be 
issued January 25, 1950, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 5, 1950. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 
A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. 
October 25, 1949 aginst 











ALLEN B. DU MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., this day has declared a divi- 
dend of $.50 per share for the year 1949, on its 
outstanding shares of Class A Common Stock and 
Class B Common Stock, payable on December 22, 
1949, to Common Stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 1, 1949. 

A regular quarterly dividend of $.25 per share 
on its outstanding shares of 5% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has also been declared, 
payable January 1, 1950, to Preferred Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Decem- 


ber 15, 1949. 
PAUL RAIBOURN, 


November 16, 1949. Treasurer. 
q IN ALL PHASES OF 
TELEVISION 











QLC-F- 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable December 15, 1949, to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1949. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of © 
New York. 

Howarp C, WIck, Secretary 
November 17, 1949 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Francisco Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1898, New Jersey; reorganized, 1936. Office: 106 Wall Street, (FRA) 
New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in October. 

Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

Rr RR UG vo id.n és u's deen pndnskess0siseaeuneany ees ses beaeennebe<s pene $266.384 
Capital stock (MO Par) 2 oc ccccscccicvccccoecescccvcevevccccesedcsssepenen 350,301 shs 


Business: Company and its subsidiary Cia. Azucarera Elia 
produce cane sugar and molasses from plantations owned, 
leased or controlled in the Province of Camaguey, Cuba. Plants 
have a combined grinding capacity of one million bags (325 
pounds each) per season. Is experimenting with fruit and 
grain plantation to attain crop diversification. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1949, $3.4 
million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $881,578; inventories, $10.9 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $41.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stock 1904, 1906-07; 1909- 
1910; 1912-26; on present stock 1944 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing world supplies, high production costs, 
weather uncertainties and Cuban Government controls, suggest 
further downswing in earnings and probable return to prewar 
marginal position despite diversification program. 

Comment: Capital stock is an erratic speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $2.64 $0.74 $4.52 0.74 $3.99 $8.06 $5.76 $1.43 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None 0.50 None None 2.00 1.50 0.50 
HTigh .nccccccescess 10% 14% 17% 27 35% 25% 16% 12% 
re ee 5 5% 135% 14 20% 12% 9% 8% 





Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1889, Maine, as Goodall Worsted; present title adopted (SSI) 
October, 1944, when company merged with Sanford Mills (formed 1877). 

Office: Sanford, Maine. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in October. Number 

of stockholders (September 10, 1948): Preferred, 10; common, 5,214 

Capitalization: 

OE as ns :ks AS cee Se Sn cNe ewes edu w ses bebo e cobb e es ds bsesbe temabee None 
wi ee ee ee er 41,400 shs 
CN I ROI ND. ik bic end cswcdcd esa dewcdnedes sc6 sa deciiieesscasee 555,937 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103 through March 1, 1953 and 
$101 through March 1, 1955. 


Digest: Specialized manufacturer of fabrics and men’s and 
boys’ wearing apparel sold under trade marks Palm Beach, 
Palm Springs, Sunfrost, Springweave, Velmo and Seamloc. 
Other products include: woolen and drapery fabrics; auto and 
furniture upholstery; cloth for uniforms, shirtings, neckties, 
women’s suits and dresses. Working capital June 30, 1949, $15.6 
million; ratio, 6.2-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; inventories, $12.2 
million. Dividends paid on old stocks: Goodall Worsted, 
1930-31; 1935-38; 1942-44; Sanford Mills, 1915-20; 1922-44. 
Present preferred payments regular; on common, 1944 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
7Years ended June 30 











1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Earned per share.... $3.27 $2.50 $1.90 $1.98 $3.44 1$4.61 $3.52 $1.88 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... Not Available 0.37% 1.50 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.37% 
WIG ccecssvccccnes List. N. Y. Stk. Exch. 40 47% 33 24% 19 
EO escvedexsdisess January, 1945—— 25% 27 21 14% 14% 

*Earnings 1942-1944 on pro forma basis. {Years ended July 31 in 1942-46, tEleven 
months ended June 30; fiscal year changed. 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba 
Incorporated: 1924, Republic of Cuba, to acquire established companies. (CCU) 
Offices: Havana and Camaguey, Cuba; Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: September 29. Number of stock- a 


holders (August 1, 1948): 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


Preferred, 1,254. 


Te eeeeen MNT BI ek, COOP MOP). sic setcanecyscawscnsanncssacsamacen 303.076 shs 
SEs SR: AUD MNOS isan ccna cy a cedrhs peasabdssGcicuhoubGuaeG renee 400,000 shs 
DURERES HECELON ARO. oo Soc diln Ns iesind ends ¥e.cetw inchs ok¥ecaesee he $10,000,000 


*Subsidiary companies. 


¢Callable at $110. 
owned affiliate. 


All owned by a Cuba Company wholly- 

Digest: A holding. company controlled by a wholly owned 
affiliate of The Cuba Company. Principal assets consist of 
entire capital stock of the Cuba Northern Railways Co. and 
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entire common stock of The Cuba Railroad Co. Subsidiaries 
operate railroads in the Republic of Cuba, aggregating 1,323 
miles of track. Traffic is largely sugar and related products, 
Working capital June 30, 1949, $12.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; 
cash and equivalent, $13.5 million. No dividends on preferred 
since 1932; accumulations, $106 per share as of October 1, 1949, 
Nothing ever paid on common. 






EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED STOCK 






Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $3.31 $7.59 $12.77 $11.17 $9.06 $14.79 $14.52 $2.97 
— years 

ME © 8, sinctaweeees ey 8% 16 24 45 47 30 29% 21% 
ior cam nuceenatnnnd 3% 4% 12 17% 16% 17 19 114% 












Seeman Brothers, Inc. 












incorporated: 1920, New York, as successor to partnership established in 
1886. Office: 121 Hudson Street, New York 13 Y. Annual meeting: 
caaee — in September. Number of stockholders (September 1, 


Capitalization: 


(SEE) 








Sie RN IE irs tid ha Se cicahaéne nw o.acumes . «- $1,200,000 
*Preferred stock 3. poked cum. ($100 par)... er +. 28,635 shs 
COOMRMNGE RODE: CDT RED © ohsc Sa divenkcs ac bb hwdbeah o05s.0ccctmupennusehdeewete 312,600 shs 






*Callable for ‘‘scheduled redemption’’ at $100; otherwise at $103 through June 14, 
1952, $102 through June 14, 1962, $101 thereafter. 

Digest: A wholesale distributor of a variety of food prod- 
ucts, including tea, canned goods, coffee, jams and cereals, 
chiefly under the White Rose brand. About 80% of total sales 
are made within a radius of 50 miles of New York and the 
remainder along the Atlantic seaboard. Air-Wick, a house- 
hold deodorant, has national distribution. Working capital 
June 30, 1949, $7.7 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; 
inventories, $6.1 million. Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common 1926 to date. 














*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.33 $1.06 $1.02 $1.26 $1.42 $1.35 §$2.03 $2.16 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.16 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.25 
BSE dias co vows ss 12 15% 16% 28 30% 30% 19% 17% 
ee ee ae 8% 9% 13% 25 20% 19% 15 15 











*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. 
penses, $0.50 in 1946, $0.68 in 1947. 
‘‘first-in first-out’’ basis. 


tAfter annuity and preferred stock ex- 
§On “‘Lifo’’ basis, $0.59 less than on former 
{N. Y. Curb Exchange. 














Hayes Industries, Inc. 











Incorporated: 1935, Michigan, as successor in reorganization to Automotive 
Fan & Bearing Co. Office: 437 Fern Avenue, Jackson, Mich. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Thursday in October. Number of stockholders (September 
7, 1948): 1,670. 
sores 48 
Long term 










aE Manufactures parts and equipment for the auto- 
motive industry such as fans (supplies over 90% of automotive 
requirements). mufflers, blowers, ventilator blowers, torsional 
suspension units and stainless steel trim mouldings. Also 
manufactures aluminum and magnesium bobbins and section 
beams for the textile industry. A _ subsidiary, Lite-Metal 
Dicast, Inc., produces magnesium die castings; about one- 
fourth of recent business has been in the light metal field. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1949, $1.6 
million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $806,855; U. S. Gov’ts, $176,908. 
Book value of stock, $8.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid stock dividends of 100% in 1936 and 
50% in 1940; cash dividends 1940-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: With sales dependent primarily on demand from 
automobile makers and secondarily from the textile industry. 
volume and earnings are sensitive to cyclical changes. Com- 
petitive nature of the business imparts longer term uncertainty 
to prospects. 

Comment: The shares are speculative. 
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EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ggg —s OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1947 1948 194! 

Earned per share.... *$1.24 *$1.43 *$1.84 *$2.14 $0. 30 D$0.23 = $1.32 ~— $1.61 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.50 0.40 0.75 0.50 None 0.25 0.75 

BOR Sv sossscaesesen 8% 10% 9% 16% 20% 12 10% 

GO Vc svsskoewestss 5% 6 6% 9% 8 6 6% 
*Adjusted for renegotiation. D—Deficit. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 


ex-dividend on the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 

Aavaeie Alum, Cast...12%c 
siesta atti E12%4c 

Afteahuassael callie 

S450. Bios cc eesuns $1.12% 
Allied Mills ........... 50c 
American Book ....... E$1 
Am. Car & Fdry. 

TW GO iene cae $1.75 
Amer. Colortype ....... 30c 

DG: cienc ee aieees E30c 
American Stores ....... 50c 
Am. Sugar Ref. 

ry DMR Ae $1.75 
Amer. Smelting & Ref... .$2 
Am. Sumatra Tob. ..... 50c 
American Surety ..... $1.25 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... $2.25 
Am. Woolen ........... 50c 
Arkansas Nat. Gas A...30c 
Associates Investment ..90c 
Deveo SHG ais iv PEN es 15c 
Bayulke Camere... 25.50 20c 


Beech-Nut Packing ....40c 
Beneficial Ind. Loan. .37%c 


Bond) Stores ous hea ukc 25c 
Briggs & Stratton ...... 25c 

DG. Seghs caret ssowre't E$1 
Calif. Water Service. ...50c 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 15c 
Catalin Corp., Am.....E15c 
Century Electric 
Chamberlin Co., Am..... 


Dora Zed ousiisniaae s: E30c 
apse i ee 50c 
dyed Gio. Sty euee E75c 

Chi., " hock Is. & Pac. R.R.75c 
Do. 5% ob A.wc.ict $1.25 
—_ SERVICE ficslsicrat ns $1 
EE re Pee E$1 
Club Algom. Prod... .... 10c 
Cl 6B Abita tee o os E$2 
Conde Nast Publ........ 25c 
Conn. T4 BP ee 5 6c cc cvs $1 
Cons. Grocers ......... 25c 
Cont’l Can $3.75 pf... .9334c 
Continental Oil ......... $1 
Continental Steel ....... 25c 
Copperweld Steel ...... 30c 
I apa ensdeaelecves E$1 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar. . .50c 
Davison Chemical ....37%c 
REIT EEERETITE 25c 
Detroit Edison ......... 30c 


Devoe & Raynolds A.... 
ie ERO a 25c 


Diana Stores ........;. 15c 
Distillers Corp.-Sea- 

OU cence ae *30c 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 15c 
Dresser Industries ..... 35c 
Driver-Harris ......... 50c 
Du Mont (A.B.) A..... 50c 

© BF Mein saci icas 25¢ 


Du ta de Nemours. E$1.50 


Eastern = & Fuel Assoc. 
ay $1.12% 
Rested Kodak (N. J.) .50c 
Eddy Paper $5 
Edison Bros. Stores..... 30c 


Electrographic Corp. ...25c 
El Paso Electric........ 50c 
Erie Railroad .......... 50c 


Per (Tesi ss a3 25c 
Fairchild Camera & Inst .35c 





Pay- 
able 
12-15 
12-15 


12-15 
12- 9 
12-23 


12-15 
12-15 
12-15 

1- 3 


1- 3 
12-22 
12-13 

1- 3 

1-16 
12-15 
12-15 
12-27 
12-20 


12-15 
12-24 
12-30 
12-14 
12-15 
12-15 


1- 3 
1- 1 
12-15 
12-14 
12-15 
12-15 
12-20 
12-20 
12-31 
12-31 
12-19 
12-19 
1-12 
12-15 
12-15 
1- 1 
12-30 
1- 3 
12-12 
12-15 
12-10 
12-12 
1- 3 


12-31 
12-20 
1-16 
1- 3 
1- 3 
12-15 


12-15 
12-10 
12-15 
12-13 
12-22 

1- 1 
12-14 


1- 1 
1- 3 
12-15 
12-12 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-21 


12-13 
12-12 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


12-11 
12- 1 


12- 1 
11-29 
12- 5 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 2 


12- 5 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12-16 
12-15 
“12-1 
11-25 
12- 9 
11-28 


11-30 
11-28 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-29 
11-29 


12-10 
12- 7 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-29 
11-29 
12-15 
12-15 
11-25 
11-25 

1- 3 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 5 
12-20 
12-15 
11-28 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-16 


12- 9 
12- 5 
12-22 
11-29 
11-29 
11-28 


11-25 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-30 
12- 1 
12-15 
11-28 


12-15 
12- 5 
12- 2 
11-30 
11-25 
11-25 
12- 2 


11-29 
12- 1 





Company 
Fed. Min. & Smelt....... $1 
First Nat’l Stores....... 75c 
Food Fair Stores....... 10c 
We cceechewseedhusk E5c 
Gatineau Power ....... *30c 
Gaylord Container ....37%c 
Gen. American Corp... ..75c 
ae Pee 25c 
ep SS 50c 
Si UVE CECT cules E50c 
8 Portland Cement. . .50c 
Ns ale eae wae 6 E80c 
Gillette Safety Razor. .62 Bai 
) i 6 heey $1.25 
SET I ao oc nce cet sus 40c 
| yr alt lia E40c 
Do 4%4% pf......... 56'%4c 
Great Western Sugar. . .30c 
Greyhound Corp. ....... 25c 
Harshaw Chemical ..... 30c 
Hazeltine Corp. ...... E50c 
Hotels Statler ......... 75c 
Fhowe Sowmd .......... 50c 
Interlake Iron ........ 1.10 


Int’l Minerals & Chem.. .50c 
International Salt ..... $1.25 
Interstate Power ....... 15c 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur.15c 
Johns-Manville ..... E$1.30 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. oa 


JOR MES Se Sao wed ccc 
Kansas City So. Ry...... $1 
Kansas Gas & El........ 50c 
ke ee ee 12%c 
We eekivatibetewasd E25c 
Kennecott Copper ...... 25c 
OP icin db aee waked 1.50 
Keystone Steel & W.....25c 
Kimberly-Clark ........ 35c 
| Ae eee ae E25c 
Gs ay eee 50c 
Lily-Tulip Corp......... 50c 
re 37%c 
Lorillard (P.) Co....... 25¢c 
eee E75c 
Mapes Cons. Mfg....... 60c 
Orr eee E60c 
Mathieson Chem. ....62%c 
Mesta Machine ...... 62%4c 
Micromatic Hone ...... 10c 
canadensis 0% E5c 


Midwest Piping Sup...E75c 


Mission Development ...35c 
Mojud Hosiery nee, Pees 20c 
gt hs ene E20c 
Muskogee Co. ......... 25c 
bg AIRE aE Ie E25c 
Nat'l City Lines........ 25¢c 
\ 8. eee 25c 
Nat’l Mall. & Steel 
RS ra i alates niente wig $1.10 
Nat’l Sugar Ref......... 50c 
New England T. & T..$1.50 
North Central Oil...... 75c 
Northern Nat. Gas...... 45c 
Northern Sts. Pr. Side 
PE cae cvenksids a $1.25 
Ohio Edison ...........50c 
Package Machinery ....40c 
Do 4%% pf....... $1.12% 
Penick & Ford........ $1.40 
Pennsylvania Salt ..... E90c 
Peoples Drug Stores... .50c 
iy, * Sener 10c 
Uk Pee oi end kk 25c 
Pope a E50c 


Pay- 
able 
12-20 

1- 3 
12-15 
12-15 


1- 1 
12-10 
12- 1 
12-20 

1-25 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


12- 2 
11-28 
11-38 
11-30 


12- 1 
11-30 
11-15 
11-28 
12-16 
12-16 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-16 
12-16 
1- 3 
12- 2 
12- 2 
12- 2 
12-10 
12-10 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-28 
11-28 
12- 9 
12- 6 
12-10 
12- 5 
11-28 
12- 2 
11-28 
11-30 
12-10 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 9 
12- 9 
12-12 
12- 1 
12-13 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-16 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 5 
11-25 
11-30 
12-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-30 

1- 5 


11-28 
12-15 
12- 9 
12- 2 
12- 2 


11-18 
12- 1 
11-21 
12-20 
11-25 
11-30 
12- 8 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 





Company 
Pitts. Cons. Coal. ....... 75c 
Pitts. Forgings ....... E50c 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... 15c 
Potomac El. Pr....... 22uMc 
Tron oem @ Ge. ce 40c 
i eee 50c 
Quaker Oats ......... $1.25 
a gg re amg al — 
= Silk Hosiery M.....15c 
Seaeast sae u eee 40c 
Rapetiic Le eey es 25c 
Be wists dcmsesie ie. E$1.25 
Seaboard Finance ...... 45c 
EE 4 ea 4eeuaan 20c 
SEE. CI a 6% < «0 5:40 12%c 
eee 50c 
DE cn ctwewne eases 25c 


Southern Ind. G. & E..37%c 
Southern Pacific ...... $1.25 
Standard-Thomson 
Stix, Baer & Fuller..... 25c 


Stone & Webster... .E$1.50 
Superior Port. Cem.....25c 
NE WOR 6 csc dvinwaws 40c 
i 30 ae 15c 
RNA ED 25c 
ee Gulf Sulphur..... 75¢c 
|) MCE eae aee E50c 
Toklan Royalty ......... 6c 


Twentieth Century-Fox .50c 


Do $4.50 pf....... $1.12% 

i 4S re 37¥c 
Truax-Traer Coal ..... 35c 
Union Asbestos & R.....25¢ 
United-Carr Fastener . .50c 

eS kk eck svaveante E$1 
Virginia El. & Pr....... 30c 
i arr er re 50c 
, = “rer E80c 
Waldorf System ....... 25c 
Waukesha Motor ...... 25c 


West Disinfecting ...... 25c 
West Va. Pulp & Paper .50c 
— & Lake Erie. .48c 


Willson Products ...... 20c 
Wilson-Jones ......... E50c 
Worthington Pump ...E50c 


Young Spring & Wire. .25c 
RO rvCviecsens es axs E75c 
Youngstown Steel Door .25c 
Accumulations 

Eastern G. & Fuel Assoc. 


OS arr $1.50 
Eastern — Corp. 

We Mi nc ca gias ous $1.50 

Se ee $1.75 
yaaa Silica 

 . 2 are 16c 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L. R.R. 

eee Pasa ekks oes $1.50 
Va.-Car. Chemical 

GE cen swkibawes $1.50 

Stock 


Beneficial Ind. Loan. ..10% 
Eastman Kodak (N.J.) 5% 
Electric Bond & Share... .7 
Newmont Mining ........ 

ae oe 20% 


Omissions 


Pay- 
able 
12-12 
12-15 
12-21 
12-27 
12-20 
12-10 


1-10 


1- 3 
12-15 
12-15 
12-22 
12-22 


1-10 
12-30 
12- 6 
12-31 
12-16 
12-30 
12-19 

2-15 
12-10 
12-15 
12-10 

1- 1 


12-31 
12-31 
12-15 
12-15 
12-20 
12-20 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 9 


1- 2 
12-10 
12-10 


12-20 
12-15 
12-22 
1- 2 
1- 3 
12- 1 
1-2 
11-30 
11-30 
12-10 
12-12 
1- 3 


12-15 
12-15 
1- 2 


1- 2 


12-30 

1-21 
12-30 
12-15 
12-16 


Crucible Steel Co. of Am. 5% pf.; 
Gray Iron Foundry; Rotary Electric Steel. 





E—Extra. 


*In Canadian funds. 
share of Middle So. Util. for each 
¢ 1/25th share Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting. 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


12- 1 
12- 1 
11-28 
12- 5 
11-25 
11-25 


12-12 


12-12 
11-29 
11-29 
12- 5 
12- 5 


12-22 
12-10 
11-25 
12-16 
12- 6 
12-15 
11-28 

1-24 
11-30 
11-28 
11-30 
12- 1 


12-15 
12-15 
11-28 
11-28 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-29 


12-10 
11-30 
11-30 


11-30 
12- 5 
12- 8 
12-20 
12- 1 
11-21 
12-15 
11-25 
11-25 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 9 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12-15 


12- 2 
12- 2 


12- 1 
12- 2 
12-14 


12- 5 
12-23 
11-30 
11-25 
12- 6 


Detroit 


7 1/35th of a 


share held. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











The Garrett Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, California. Office: 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 


45, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in November. Number of 

stockholders (September 10, 1948): 1,583. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt ........cceeee pevvepenapenes onteeses pb nshbnctenesscennenss esas N 
Capital stock ($2 par) ........ ohcete ee. vehaheibannsabahbieeinsacteaniaane : 


Digest: Company manufactures heat transfer, pressure con- 
trol and electrical equipment for aircraft; supplies aircraft 
engineering service, operates a wholesale business in tools, 
steel and hardware, and renders aircraft maintenance and re- 
pair service at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. A subsid- 
iary manufactures the Northill lightweight marine anchor. 
Working capital June 30, 1949, $5.8 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; 
— $1.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $956,869. Dividends paid 1937 
to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.12 $0.87 $1.05 $1.71 $0.68 $1.72 $2.21 $2.66 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.75 70.90 1.25 
PEE. ccontacusasas site ee bias 10% 18% 95% 12% 16% 
SEM casscasecinenc bese Sant cate 6 1% 5% 7% 10 























































*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend December 1948. +Plus 20% in stock. tNew York 
Curb 1945-48; listed New York Stock Exchange March 1949. 





Reeves Bros, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1922, New York, as successor to a business founded in 1919. 
Office: 54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Monday in October. Number-of stockholders (June 30, 1948): 2,500. 
Capitalization: 

NE UN SL: Snnnbscdsncnsposnddbaspanseishs saebbeeke san beseenbene iene Non 
Capital stock ($0. ee eee ae Sane nese ee shasastobe 1,137,681 shs 


Digest: A fully integrated cotton textile business. Also 
acts as a commission house and a converter of cotton textiles. 
Products are used in making sportswear, shirtings and dress 
goods, work clothing and airplane cloth. Brand names include: 
Byrd Cloth, Reeves Army Twill, Marine Herringbone, 
Warrior Twill, Pima King Broadcloth, Reevecord, Chesnee 
Gabardine and Parklyn Pique. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$14.7 million; ratio, 3.45-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.9 mil- 
lion; inventories, $9.6 million. Dividends 1946 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 « 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... *$1.06 $2.06 $1.56 $1.82 $2.82 $3.63 $5.64 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid 1.00 
16% 


ccerccsccvcccs +f 


(REV) 


1949 
$4.11 


0.25 
16% 
12% 


1.50 
18 
11% 


1.50 


16% 
11% 


Not reported 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
——— October, 1946 ————— 


*Six months ended June 30. 





The Standard Products Co. 





Incorporated: 1936, Ohio, as consolidation of two predecessors formed in 
1927 and 1930 respectively. Office: 2130 West 110th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Monday in September. Number of stock- 
holders: About 1,050. 


(SPD) 


AI : 
See Cis GR, is 5s Sins nobesnn ba dancin bac buutlenpeae van een Pees eeeeeasae *$899,220 
Capital ~ag ve DRED) 4 vinis Cass pobewsseleeneees chbin hes eae taser ss asda t 300,000 shs 


*Notes payable. 


Digest: One of the leading makers of window channel (sold 
almost exclusively to the automotive industry), automobile 
door checks, extruded and molded rubber products and 
thermo-plastic articles. In 1949, acquired American Swiss of 
Toledo, making automatic locks. Working capital June 30, 
1949, $2.9 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.4 
million. Dividends paid 1936-37; 1939-42; 1944-45 and 1949. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.27 $0.53 $1.61 $1.60 $0.54 $0.76 TD$1.20 


Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 


*High 
*Low 


1949 
$1.35 


None 
8% 
6% 


0.40 None 0.50 0.10 
11% 13% 


nt ee 1% 
ee 6% 7% 5% 


0.50 None None 
rtd 23% 125 
11 9% ™ 





Franklin Stores Corporation 

incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as Frank Rubenstein Stores Corporation; (FSC) 

present title adopted 1943. Office: 519 Eighth Avenue, New York 18, 

N. ¥. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in September. Number of stock- 

holders: Not reported, 

Capitalization: 

ee re er er ere rere ee eSensccapeees Sos Saat snc eabhan $1,398,517 
Spe ap SE ane eet topmepaatagephsiibinde PT yet eS «+ "724,358 shs 





Capital stock ($1 par) 
*Excluding treasury shares; officers held about two-thirds, December 31, 1947. 


Digest: Operates a chain of approximately 110 retail stores, 
chiefly in the Southwest, featuring women’s and misses’ 
medium priced apparel, including coats, suits, dresses, hosiery, 
lingerie, handbags and sportswear. Infants’ and’ children’s 
wear also handled by some units. Practically all sales are on 
a cash basis but about 30% are “lay-away” sales. Working 
capital June 30, 1949, $5.2 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $15 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 million. Dividends paid 1945 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 80 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948. 1949 
Earned per share.... $0. $1.15 $1.42 $1.46 $2.06 $1.47 $1.76 $2.04 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.60 0.90 0.70 0.70 0.70 
GR caves esceceesee List. N. ¥. Stk. Exch. 23% 30% 12% 10 104 
seen cbueee eeees —— March, 1948 —— 105 11% 6% 1% 8 





The Jaeger Machine Company 





incorporated: 1906, Ohio. Office: 550 West Spring Street, Columbus 16, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Saturday in September. Number of stock- 
holders (February 24, 1949); 1,955. } 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt ........-e--00- shoe 
Capital stock (mo par) ......... SiR dae eeecescecene 


(JAE 


eeeeee eee eee eee tesserae ereseee 


-Nom 
cescccccvccvene eee -897,843 oh 


Digest: Manufactures equipment for contractors and indus 
trial use. Products include Sure Prime pumps, Speedlin 
building mixers, Jaeger Hydro-Hoists, Speed Merchant truck 
mixers, New Standard air compressors and concrete and 
bituminous paving equipment. Working capital June 30, 1944, 
$4.6 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $851,217; U. S. Gov'ts 
$202,855; inventories, $4.1 million. Dividends paid 1926-31; 
and 1934 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


+Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.60 $1.31 $$1.62 $2.79 §$2.50 $2.87 


Calendar years 
: 0.75 1.25 1.30 2.05 


Dividends paid 
‘nian 11% 15 17% 24% 23% 184 
so. 10% 105% 13 17% 18 114 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. Years ended November 30, Rane and 
7 months to June 30, 1947—fiscal year changed. tAdjusted for renegotiatir § 
months ended June 30, 1947. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July 28, 1947; Y; Clevelani 
Stock Exchange previously. 


1944 194! 
+$0.84 *$1.8) 
1.00 1.39) 


12% 
9% 


seve 1.25 


0.75 


eee eae enee 





Mid-West Refineries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1933. Michigan. Offices: 704 Michigan National Bank Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. and 122 Michigan Avenue, South, Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in October. Number of stockholders (August 
31, 1948): Preferred, 432; common, 2,720. 


Capitalization: 


Tae CORR, MI. ik whine 6 osm asdusbacesst v¥ees cusses ere pogtvesesoues ooee NOM 
*Preferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. *($25 oe REET CT TELE TL eer 3 e 
Common stock ($1 par) 589,188 sh 


*Callable at $26.50 a share; convertible into 5 shares of. common. 


(MWI 


Digest: A small oil refining and marketing unit, with plant 
in Michigan and Ohio; output is marketed in Michigan, [lino 
Indiana, West Virginia and Ohio. Refining needs are mé 
mainly from purchased crude. Acquired controlling stock in 
terest in National Refining Co. in 1946. Working capital Jun 
30, 1949, $1.6 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalen 
$515 996 ; inventories, $2.6 million. Dividend payments on p 
ferred since 1940; on common 1937-46; 10% stock dividend it 
1948. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $0.58 $0.32 $0.29 $0.30 $0.11 $0.47 $0.88 $0! 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None * N 
3% 5 }, 
1% 2 


tHigh 
tLow 1 


0.20 0.20 0.20 
35 7 6 
2% 3% 2% 


0.25 


2% 
1% 


0.20 


2% 
1% 


eeeeresresoses 


eeeeereseerese 










*On N. Y. Curb Exchange. {After $1.15 ‘“‘costs of suspending vending machine 
production’ less carryback and other tax credits. D—Deficit. 
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*Paid 10% stock dividend. tN. Y. Curb. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

































aS 

C) 
Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as Addressograph Securities Co., acquiring a ( AIN) 
half interest in a firm established in 1896. Acquired remainder in 1927 
and adopted present title in 1931 with acquisition of American Multigraph. 
Office: 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second 

517 ee Tuesday in November. Number of stockholders (December 16, 1948): 3,636. 

} shs HS capitalization: 
Tong teNWh MOE ovis ccm ccutpccccBbocdescdpeenasdimthhdipede deco beets «de $2,500,000 
Capital stem AGIS BOE) cis eect dees ewevegessveueevouseasceceseceucaceces 753,813 shs 


res, 
ses 
ery, 
Dn’s 
- On 
‘ing 
$15 
ate, 


Business: Manufactures numerous models of cost-saving 
machines, equipment and supplies for addressing, mailing, 
duplicating, etc. Most products are sold outright. Foreign 
business normally accounts for 25% of sales, and plants are in 
Canada, England, France and Germany. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1949, 
$17.1 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $7.2 million; U. S. Gov’t 
securities, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $27.26 per share. 
Dividend Record: Payments 1930-32 and 1935 to date. 
Outlook: Sales reflect cyclical variations in general business. 
Under highly competitive conditions profit margins narrow, 
resulting in wider-than-average swings in earnings. Long 
erm growth prospects are favorable. 

Comment: Shares occupy an average position in the office 
ppliance group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
ears ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 








arned per share.... $2.20 $1.50 $1.63 $1.60 $2.08 $5.99 $6.88 $6.11 

alendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.10 2.35 2.75 2.75 
covuakedeUeuks 16% 21% 24% 84% 41% 40% 41% 40 
coccceesecsesse 10 14% 19% 22% 245% 30% 27% 27% 

e 

American Molasses Company 

Incorporated: 1905, New York, as consolidation of two companies; busi- (MLC) 

ess Originally founded 1869. Office: 120 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 

nnual meeting: Third Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders 

June 30, 1948): 1,311. 

apitalization : 

OS ROP MINE, oa cis siaee sends ccc sqcccdgudcvknentdesoccccouepasyeeseennecege $631,000 

CODURE (SUDTER IGOR DUD No én on kos atc daded BCs det dak ise ceakddosscucdenes 464,010 shs 


*41% owned by estate of one of the founders. 


Digest: Produces refined sugar and syrups, edible molasses 
and blackstrap. Products are trade-marked Sucrest sugar, 
julo-moline invert sugar, Grandma’s Old Fashioned, Tricol 
and Xtravima feed molasses. Food manufacturing industries 
bre principal outlets. Daily capacity 8,500 bags of sugar; 
Aggregate molasses storage capacity 16.0 million gallons. Plant 
equipped for ready conversion from refined sugar production 
0 syrups to take advantage of the markets. Working capital 
June 30, 1949, $3.8 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $732,714; in- 
rentories, $7.1 million. Dividends paid 1931 to date. 


46 ani 
§$Seve 
eveland 








*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

















arned per share.... $1.11 $1.25 $1.00 $0.99 $1.51 $1.42 $0.63 $0.70 
alendar years 
Dividends paid .... 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.13 0.80 0.70 0.40 0.40 
ons oecuaaueued Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 17% 14% 8% 7 
os 08% ota Sesto —— July, 1946 ———__—_ 11 8% 5% 55% 






*Adjusted for 14%4-for-1 stock split in 1946. Before $0.45 net credit from life insur- 
nce proceeds. tAs reported by company 1942-46. 











reameries of America, Inc. 











corporated: 1936, Delaware, as consolidation of company of same name, 











orméed originally in 1929, and wholly-owned subsidiaries. Office: 727 (CMA) 
est 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. Annual meeting: Second Monday 

n April. Number of stockholders (December 10, 1948): 3,770. 

apitalization: : 

OOS COP: CR bie cena dod evgds ona Guluee AG Rade bile n 4s edd enbes Gab ccuds -+.. $8,851,042 
apital stook ($1 par) ....ccecccoves enep tons Savacsentbvenes Coesecce ----650,000 shs 







Digest: Processes and distributes dairy products primarily 
t wholesale in six Western states and Hawaii. Hawaiian 
ivision also makes beer and ice, operates a cold storage ware- 
Ouse and deals in hay, grain and mixed feeds. Frozen foods 
istributed are purchased from others. Of 1948 sales, milk, 
heese and dairy products accounted for 62% and ice cream 
nd other frozen confections 21%. Hawaiian operations nor- 


OVEMBER 30, 1949 










ORL! 














mally contribute about 35% of the total. Working capital 
June 30, 1949, $4.4 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $1.9 million. 
Dividends paid 1930-32; and 1936 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.44 $2.00 $2.53 $2.59 $2.52 $1.15 $1.33 §$0.71 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.50 0.62% 0.75 0.85 1.40 1.10 1.00 
"High .cccccccccces 3% 8 11% 27 31 23% 13 13% 
*LOW .nceeeeee cosse BH 3% 71% 10% 20% 11% 8% 8% 


*Los Angeles Stock Exchange through August 13, 1947; listed New York Stock Ex- 
change, August 14, 1947, tAfter provision for contingencies equal to 33 cents per 
share. §Six months to June 30, vs. $0.10 in same 1948 period. 





M & M Wood Working Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Oregon. Office: 2301 North Columbia Blvd., Port- (MWD) 
land 8, Ore. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in November. Number 

of stockholders (August 15, 1948): 1,842. 

Capitalization: 

RE CU, ccandntcmicadddbesdatedee seeds bbeddddstagitesgdésadccacecquus $45,000 
Capital stock ($5 par) ........ Secgdhoctwtiess Jivaddwbdcevadeteeweeeda *1,400,000 shs 


*About 68.3% owned by the Malarkey family, February 15, 1948. 


Digest: Company is the largest manufacturer of Douglas 
fir stock doors and one of the two leaders in Douglas fir 
lywood, also producing creosoted and untreated wood pine 
nd tanks, lumber, etc. Trade names include Resnprest ex- 
terior softwood plywood, Red Diamond hardwood and red- 
wood plywood, and Sturdyline Douglas fir stock doors. Com- 
bined plant capacity about 236 million square feet (%” rough 
basis) plywood and about 2.1 million doors per annum. Timber 
reserves are estimated at ,over two billion feet, log scale. 
Working capital July 31, 1949, $4.7 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, 
$2.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.7 million. Complete dividend 
record not available; payments 1944 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.60 $0.40 $0.42 $0.38 $0.83 $3.15 $3.75 $1.88 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... N.R. N.R. §0.08 $0.17 §0.08 0.40 1,21 0.90 


TD eccdossedccces Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange-—__——_- 14% 
Low 9% 


March 9, 1949 


*On 1,106,923 shares in 1942-46, giving effect to 100% stock dividend and 3-for-1 
stock split, both in 1947. §Fiscal years. N.R.—Not reported. 











Diana Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1938, New York, as H. Greenburg Stores; present title (DIN) 
adopted 1940. Office: 320 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Annual 

meeting: Last Monday in October. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: 

Long teFM debt .n..... ccc cccccccccccccsccccccccecceccecccsseeecssccssoss *$900,000 
Ce CO iin oinc es pth edesnidacedeckihcecdceececciceues 866,856 shs 


*Balance of notes payable to banks. 


Business: Operates a chain of 89 women’s apparel stores in 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Alabama, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Maryland and Long 
Island, some with leased departments. All sales are for cash, 
but about one-fourth are made under a “lay-away” plan 
whereby goods are set aside upon a deposit and delivered 
when periodic payments have made up the purchase price. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1949, $3.1 
million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.2 million. Book 
value of stock, $4.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Company continues in a growth phase but by its 
nature, the business is influenced from year-to-year by varia- 
tions in consumer spending power. 

Comment: Stock is gaining seasoning and stature but must 
be recognized as still entailing speculative risks. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.22 $0:47 $0.88 $0.47 $1.13 $1.06 $1.20 $1.40 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.06 0.08 0.17% 0.26 0.47% 0.50 0.52% 0.45 
BaD  cldscnse. eobinit tae eee a3 11 15 ™% 1% 9% 
FLOW  ccccedccccnccs — eee. 25/16 3-7/16 6% 4% 5% 6% 


*Adjus for 100% stock dividends in 1944 and 1945, and 2-for-1 stock split in 
ey tN. Y. Curb Exchange through 1948, listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 21, 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Financial World itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and _ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


a * * 


Security & Industry Survey— A _ quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


* * * 


Specialized Treatment for Reports — Six basic 
points should be considered in analyzing the 
readership for the company annual report. A 
new leaflet lists these factors and their inter- 
pretation. ‘*pete 


High Yield and Tax Exempt—Booklet describ- 
ing a corporation stock that affords a yield 
of over 5% per cent and is virtually tax 
exempt — of primary interest to investors in 
the income tax bracket of 50 per cent and 
over. A ane 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge — 
features include “The Stock Market,” ‘“Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.’ 

* * e 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 

* * _ 
Television Blooms — Background review of the 
progress in teleset manufacturing and the ex- 
pansion television broadcasting with a digest 
of the status of nine companies (5 set manu- 
facturers, 2 broadcasting and 2 diversified). 

* * # 
Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Annual Report Bulletin—Periodic newsletter on 
the preparation of corporation and financial 
institution annual reports, including digests 
of recent surveys of stockholder readership 
polls of annual reports: 


Simplified Legal Almanacs—The 1949-50 cata- 
logue of simplified legal almanacs is now 
available. This digest will be of interest to 
business men in many fields where legal prob- 
lems are a factor. 

* 


Opening An Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 

- * a 


Tested Products — “Testing and Research in 
Modern Industry” is the title of a book dis- 
cussing the uses of scientific testing and 
modern research by all industries. 


* * c 


When Management Speaks — A new 20-page 
illustrated booklet providing guidance in the 
preparation and production of corporation 
annual reports. Includes a check-list of sug- 
gested contents, and recommends methods for 
“telling management’s story” 


* * * 
“Savings & Loan” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 


savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 
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Financial Summary 
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Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT 
O | Seasonal 
220 |1935.39 = 100 
200 
180 
160 
140 EX OF. 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
on F R Board 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: ee ee ee Se 
e . 1948 
Trade Indicators ant: Monet | tw eee 
BE lectrical Cees TWD oo nckc ip onciseanea ste 5,435 5,435 5,644 5,627 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 12.2 57.4 78.2 992 
Peeieht Car Lees soos ko koe le ieee et 578,981 635,823 +630,000 857,49 
- —1943 > 1948 
Nov. 2 Nov. 9 Nov. 16 Nov.1) 
TMiet Date eee sce dae ; ‘| Federal }.... $24,321 $24,664 b. 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve |.... 13,699 13,783 aos 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... + Members }.... 1,618 1,703 bie 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 vee 37,401 37,042 bas 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities ....  » 46,860 46,709 ere: + ons 
{Money in Circul#tion................cccecees 27,392 27,528 27,397 28,215 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,389 1,486 1,171 650 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i - . 1949 4 
yen crag — “16 17 “aamcoagpon 21 2 ‘High seen 
30 Industrials ... 189.37 191.34 193.41 193.62 193.35 193.23 193.62 161.4 
20 Railroads .... 48.03 48.21 48.75 49.02 48.48 48.88 5429 41.03 
15. Utilities: ...<.. 39.11 39.23 39.38 39.38 39.36 39.34 39.38 = 33.56 
65 Stocks ....... 67.34 67.85 68.49 68.62 68.19 68.48 68.62 57.75 
= November 
Details of Stock Trading: 16 17 18 19 21 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,210 1,410 1,690 590 1,180 1,400 
Dopeen TORRES 656s . 060 Si wdc 1,081 1,086 1,122 870 1,100 1,110 
Number of Advances............ 575 605 696 414 293 489 
Number of Declines............. 239 200 196 180 524 339 
Number Unchanged............. 267 281 230 276 283 28) 
New Highs for 1949............. 35 55 85 42 61 68 
New Lows for’ 1949.............. 7 9 5 3 4 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.78 99.78 99.88 99.97 99.98 99.95 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,515 $4,240 $4,370 $1,880 $3,436 $3,310 
o-oo 949 — —~ 1949 Range — 
* Average Bond Yields: Oct. 19 Oct. 26 a 2 Nov. 9 Nov. 16 High ‘wv 
pee ee 2.587% 2.588% 2.589% 2.574% 2.572% 2.740% 2.572% 
AY Nit Sea ose 2.974 2.978 2.970 2.961 2.945 3.137 2.945 
4 Sag eer nas oy fo, ara 3.386 3.372 3.382 3.373 3.361 3.496 3.350 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.20 6.14 6.03 6.24 7.08 7.26 6.03 
QQ Rairoads..«< 5532. 8.60 8.65 8.30 8.31 8.42 9.62 7.57 
20 Utes. on. ss cses 5.76 5.75 5.70 5.72 5.73 6.26 5.70 
WD, SROGEES once fn%s0 6 < 6.26 6.21 6.09 6.27 6.98 7.23 6.09 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Nov. 21, 1949 


aA ——. Net 
rede Nov. 15 , oe 21 Change 
American Power & Light................ 122,000 13% 135% +h 
NE as kdniinxedewd snne sedans 110,300 645% 65% +1 
Southern Company.............ceeeeeeees 79,900 11 11% + % 
Greyhound Corporation........c2...ss00 79,600 9% 10% + 
Ree | REE, 0 os vcs niccccivnnaace’ 72,800 434, 4% +4 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours................ 69,700 603% 61% + 
Columbia Gas System..............eeeee- 69,100 11 10% —} 
General Public Utilities.................. 67,900 155% 163% + 3 
Middle South Utilities................0005 66,800 171% 17%4 + H 
Warner Bros; Pictuteswi ii ww. CoA 64,200 14 143% + % 
Studebaker Corporation..............008. 62,600 25% 26% +1 
Chicago Corporation...........seeeeeeee: 60,400 11% 1254 41H 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 





This is Part 16 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 

















1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1847 1948 11949 

Crown Zellerbach ............ High ......... 17% 21% 15% 12% 17 22% 30 40% “a 34% 29% 
LOW .ncccccece 9 12 10 10 11% 15% 20 25 23% 20 

Earnings ..... e$1.05 e$2.42 e$2.75 e$2.86 e$2.13 e$2.23 e$1.97 e$2.37 baa 33 e$6.81 e$6.85 

Dividends .... 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.70 2.00 2.00 








Crucible Steel...........s.se0. High ......... 52% 475% 47% 39% 38 37% 52% ~~ 37 28% 24 
LOW ..cccceeee 24% 25 28 23% 27% 28 35% 22 20% 15% 





Earnings ..... $2.54 $10.24 $12.96 $7.26 $7.48 $5.23 $7.26 D$z2. 7 $1.12 $4.14 y$2.39 
Dividends .... None None 1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 None None None None 










Cvban-American Sugar-~..... High ......... 13 3 8% 9 14% 19% 29 28% 21 17% 16% 
LOW ..ccccseee 3 3% 3% 5 7% 11% 16 17% 13 12% 12% 
Earnings ..... j$0.21 jD$0.07 j$1.02 j$1.68 j$0.53 j$3.60 j$2.45 j$2.11 j$6.13 j$4.27 cees 
Dividends .... None None 0.75 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 2.50 $2.25 


















25% 





29% 



























































4g udahy Packing..........00.eHigh ......... 19% 17 eae ates 
” Low .... ‘ 9 9% 8 % 10% 22% 25% 35 31% ous «maa 
=) coes see eves see coos cece see 17% 13% 8% 
62) j|.§ September, 1947) ........Low ...... ‘ie ey P ee een wane 7% 
99? INZS cece k$0.20 x k$2.03 k$1.86 3 4 : , enue 
49) ivi weed None one one None None 0.10 0.50 £0.73 0.82 0.60 $0.30 
48 : NORD. si ccrcccececcecce BE eiccdcves 56% 
7.11 (After 2-for-1 split BMW ccccccscce 45} oma ry came exes aad aaa eese 
1939 and 25% stock Rr 28% 29% 25 19% 26% 30% 51 60 Pee was 
dividend in 1945).......... BOE oxadciecass 26 19% 12% 13 18 22% 29% 35 er <caa aaa 
(After 2-for-1 split | ee ane Sagi wens rye anna soe made 24% 19% 17% 13% 
. | TC re aout aves =e PTT ean roe anne 16% 16 11% 10% 
Earnings ecco $1.36 $1.24 $1.26 $1.34 $1.24 $1.25 $2.25 $3.00 $2.82 $1.80 z$0.69 
Dividends 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.17 1.25 1.00 £0.75 
215 Cunningham Drug Stores....High ......... 19% 30% 
7 « eemanen 124 12 4% 13% °« 17% 20%, 28 “aa See * Se 
(After 2-for-1 split BE cvsachees ictus Cute wees nai died awed aeae hae 27% 24% 23% 
October, 1947) ........... MSc ccteceens cine used weal cua eae aes ahaa wre 24% 15% 16 
Earnings ..... j$1.31 j$1.54 j$1.74 j$1.59 j$1.34 j$1.46 j$1.59 j$3.12 j$3.01 j$3.71 z$2.58 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 1.00 1.25 1.124% 1.25 
Curtis Publishing............. ME cdsk awd 7% 4% 1% 2 7% 11% 24% 26 12% 13% 8% 
ree 3% 1% % 13/32 1% 5% 9 10 6% 7 4% 
e- Earnings .ecce D$1.76 D$0.01 D$0.30 D$0.61 $0.40 $0.14 $0.02 $0.30 $0.61 $0.69 z$0.63 
aw Dividends i N N N None None None None None None None None 
1 A eeeeeeeeeeeeee RSE «ee ee 
RR eee 
3.36 Earnings ..... 
775 Dividends .... 
——"\ BN MERACE MW SACARTIEIIOE ecco eeseeeee FER pete ees: 
2 eeereeeeees 
Earnings ..... Z A s * s . ; : 
Dividends .... A f x ; : é 1.50 1.75 2.00 


(After 3-for-1 split § High ......... 


. SS) /? eee Oe sade aves <2ee wiles awe are ne? aa ine 
(After 66%4% stk div. Fess kus “eae ates ones ona waa hed wee 26% 30% 27 
See OS eer aun wuie owes ate x aie eoee eses wale 19% 19 22% 
Gee eS stk. div. EE vewbousks ues cue ones re Per “nea eae aaa ease 15% 
March, 1 949) seoeecesereee ee RMI sce eeeeees eeee eat? eeee eeee eeee eeee eeee eoee eeee 9 

Earnings ..... i$0.54 i$0.76 ist. 13 i$1.26 i$0.85 i$0.78 i$1.35 i$0.26 i$3.13 i$4.30 z$2.33 

Dividends .... 0.24 0.30 0.38 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.35 0.36 0.42 0.60 0.90 



































































Davega Stores .......- ey ree 7 5% 5% 4 7h 13% 27% be 23% 20% 14 
=a MN Beawetecws 3% 3 2% 2% 3% 6% 12% 13% 13% 11% 
#Earnings ..... c$0.16 c$0.58 c$1.18 c$0.73 c$0.62 7“ 26 c$0.72 c$5. 22 c$4.49 c$2.00 y$1.05 
M1 Dividends .... 0.15 0.25 0.70 0.50 0.50 0.30 0.50 0.80 £2.50 2.50 2.00 
os hinds me Se 105% 8% 11% 12% 19 16 28 431% 224 28% 22% 
eet ah al dh ok aol dn ae ee ee a 
arnings ..... g \ g ke g$1. > £$2.6 g g$2. g$3. g$5. 234. 
3 Dividends .... one one 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.12% 
7 fj Dayton Power & Light......High ......... ————————— Formerly subsidiary of Columbia Gas & Electric 
0 ee ere —_—_—————_ Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange, July, 1946 ——_—_—_—- 
Earnings ..... $1.72 $1.91 $1.45 $1.05 $0.82 $0.73 $1.37 $2. 38 $2.69 $2.56 2$1.96 
)9 Dividends .... 1.41 1.41 1.18 0.76 0.71 0.56 0.66 1.96 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Lneaienisanuanl 19% 1134 13 19% 23% 51 40 Parr ied nal 
9 6% 11% 15% 22%s—=<“i« SH ra pat pa 
(After 2-for-1 split » Curb Price Renee to April, 1946 34% 23% 15 12 
(January, 1946)........... Low | Misted N. Y. Stock ae 3 July, 1946 16% 12% 8 7 
k$1.96 k$1.21 k$1.75° k$1.22 k$1. k$1.95 k$0.75 k$4.43 k$3.80 k$1.44 y$0.05 


Dividends 0.63 0.50 0.63 0.50 0:30 0.50 0.50 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 














































bectesxceernuacne <ceesds 8% 10% 24% 41 49% 75% aes adse sex 

pS rer 5 4% 5 4% 10 21 33 39 rere sees ene 

Aner 3tant split High eeeeeeeee eeee eee eee eee eeee eeee eeee 22% 20% 13 9% 

ovember, 1946).......... Low .......... sees ete ain pRie pee exks 17 11 8 4% 

4 % Earnings ..... i$0.50 n$0.57 $1.01 $1. 04 $1.33 $1.29 $1.08 $2.50 $2.08 $1.10 z$0.55 

4 1 Dividends .... 0.30 0.32 0.57 0.57 0.70 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.62% 0.37% 
+ 4 i een Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 45% 
— SM edeus July, 1947 33 

4 ¥ Earnings ..... eawe tee yo 4.24 $3.30 $3.73 $4.02 $4.71 $6.45 $7.64 z$2.92 

Hi 4 Dividends .... neat wees one one 0.75 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.70 2.00 2.00 

+ H 










c—12 months to March 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30, g—12 months to June 30.. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to 
September 30. k—12 months to October 31. alendar year. p—Also paid stock. t—8 months to December 31. y—Six months. z—Nine months 
D0—Deficit. #Adjusted to 1947 recapitalization. {To November 18. 


C. J. O°BRTEN, IN' 
N ew YORK, Y. 
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TO ADVERTISERS: Your message in the Mid- 
Century Review Number of FINANCIAL WORLD 
will be seen again and again in the year ahead. 
Advertising forms close Wednesday noon, Janu- 
ary 11, but an early space reservation will assure 
a good position. 
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Added Feature: 
CANADIAN SECTION 


The Dominion 
Business Picture 
Background Digests of 
Leading Canadian Companies 


Write for Rate Card 
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